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Social NSeience.—Medical Stumbling-blocks. 
The “ Potteries.’-—Jacob’s Island. 


OCIAL Science will be 
advanced by the circula- 


of ‘“ Transactions” just 
now published by “ The 


its promotion, and which 
consists of the papers read 
and reports of the discus- 
sions which ensued at the 
meeting held in Liverpool 
last October. It contains 
an immense amount of 
valuable information,—the 
opinions of men who have 
long studied the matter, 
and bodies of facts con- 
firmatory of their views. 
Some of the papers are 
being issued in a separate 
form, the papers on Liver- 
pool already mentioned 
by us, and Mr. Roberts’s 
essay on “The Dwellings 






Nightingale’s admirable papers on 
“The Defects in the Construction 
of Hospitals,’ fully bearing out 
all that has been advocated in the 
Builder, are also being reprinted, | 
in conjunction with some papers from our own | 
columns, and will demand the serious attention 
of architects. Although we would confine our- 
selves at this moment to mentioning the| 
——— of the volume, having another | 
object in view, we cannot resist extracting a| 
paragraph with reference to our recent discus- | 
sion with Dr. Greenhow. It will be remembered | 
that Dr. Greenhow found fault with us for | 
stating that certain, so-called, contagious 
diseases might be lessened, if not prevented, 
by sanitary arrangements, and almost placed 
himself on the side of the opponents of sanitary 
reform in his anxiety to support the unfor- 
tunate traditions of his profession. Hear, then, | 
what Miss Nightingale, as the result of her 
dearly-bought experience, says on the subject 
of “contagious diseases :’ —‘“ The obvious | 
practical result of this view of infection is, | 
that abundance of pure air will prevent infec- 
tion. All my own hospital experience con- 
firms this conclusion. If infection exists it is 
preventable. If it exists, it is the result of 
carelessness, or of ignorance. ‘ Contagion,’ as 
a doctrine, on which distinct practical proceed- | 
ings have been taken, appears to be of very 
modern invention ; but it has been none the 
less injurious to civilization and humanity, 
from the loss of life which has from time to 
time followed from the practices which it 
inculcates, and from the immense tax which it 
has entailed upon commerce.” 

Deeply is it to be regretted that stumbling- 


} 


blocks in the way of progress, arguments for | 
the obtuse, obstinate, or interested opponent 


to improvements that lessen sickness, save 


money, elevate the character, and lengthen life, | 


should be provided by individual members of 
the medical profession. 

Look, for example, at a book recently ptb- 
lished by Dr. Parkin, called “The Causation 
and Prevention of Disease,” wherein the author, 
while pretending to be “a strong advocate for 
sanitary reform,” is the defender of dirt, bad 
drainage, pestiferous manufactories, overcrowd- 
ing, intramural burial, the retention of putre- 
scent matter amongst the living,—in fact, of 
every infamous abomination that sanitary 
reformers have long been fighting against, and 
are gradually conquering. Will it be believed 
that a man writing M.D. after his name can, in 
the face of the overwhelming evidence extant, 
write “That the congregation of man and 
animals in a limited space, as in a town, cannot 


in the air by respiration !” 
know the effect a desire to advance a particular | 
theory has upon the mind, we should ascribe | 


be productive of disease, may also be shown by | at Westminster, and the magistrate’s order was 
a consideration of the changes that take place | quashed on account of an alleged informality. 
If we did not} After this several other cases were selected 


with a view of obtaining an order differently 
drawn up, but the magistrates discovered that 


tion of the portly volume | 


National Association” for | 


of the Labouring Classes.” Miss | 


| whole City was in the annual proportion of 23°6 


| northern sub-divisions of the Western Union have 
| been nearly stationary at about twenty-nine per 


the statements of the book to profound igno- | there was a clause in the Nuisance Removal 
rance, or something worse. In either case the | Act, whereby certain trades (as candle manu- 
book will be mischievous in the proportion of its | factories, melting-houses, soap-houses or build- 
circulation, and should be protested against in | ings for boiling offal or blood, or places used 
the strongest possible manner. for trade causing effluvia) were protected, and 
Were it not for the assistance afforded to | he ruled that the keeping of pigs came under 
them by such writers as this, the oppo-|that section, and refused to make any order. 
nents of common sense and science could | Thus the matter stands at present, and there 
scarcely resist the body of evidence now| seems to be no way of doing much good unless 
| brought to bear upon the subject. | the Vestry agree to try the question by the 
| We have before us, amongst other similar | expensive and uncertain proceeding of Indict- 
| documents, a return of the mortality in Car- | ment at Common Law. 
| lisle, from the time of the application of the| Not long ago we paid another visit to Jacob’s 
| Public Health Act until the close of the past | Island, Bermondsey, an account of which was 
| year, on the average rate for each thousand of | given by us some years ago. As we have 
| the population, together with a similar return | before shown, it has lost its right to the title of 
jfor Preston, Liverpool, Blackburn, and all) island, the ditch which surrounded this portion 
England, extracted from a publication of the | of what was once marsh and bog being filled up. 
| Preston Local Board. In this it is seen that; At a time—in past years, when land in this 
| since the sewerage works were commenced, in | neighbourhood was valuable— buildings of much 
| 1854, a gradual improvement has taken place | consequence had been erected, and those w ho, 
in the rate of mortality, and even an absolute | with good worldly means, were living in Jacob's 
| decrease in the number of deaths (notwith-| Island did not think of the necessity for drain- 
| standing the increase of population), so that for age, pure water, and other arrangements which 
| the year just expired the rate of mortality in| are so necessary for the proper preservation of 
| Carlisle is very much lower than in any of the life. This unwholesome place, in which strange 
ithree towns named, and exceeds that of all | conditions still exist, has been much improved. 
| England, including the rural districts, by only Substantial warehouses are rising near the 
a fractional amount in each thousand of popu- | Thames, which contrast curiously with dilapi- 
lation. 'dated dwellings close by: the timber house, 
Dr. Letheby’s Report on the Sanitary Con-! engraved in an early number of the Builder, is 
dition of the City of London, brought up on gone. There are, however, still a considerable 
Tuesday last, shows that while in one part of number of timber houses remaining in a very 
the City only nineteen persons die in every dilapidated condition, and others are in such 
1,000, in another division of it thirty in every a state that it seems wonderful that people 
1,000 die for want of proper arrangements. To, will risk the danger of living in them. Some 
use the reporter’s own words : of the houses have no right owners, but, when 
the island was less under the care of the police 
than it is at present, were taken posse ssion of 
per 1,000 of the inhabitants. In the central by families who were strong enough to hold 
division it was but 19°6, in the eastern 24°8, and What was not their own. Some of these houses 
in the western 29°8 ; whereas in the southern sub- are undrained and entirely without water 
division it was 30°3. The death rate, therefore, supply except what can be obtained from 
of this unwholesome locality is rather more than neighbouring houses which are attended to in 
33 per cent. above the rest of the City, and it is this respect, or from the Thames. As might 
more than 53 per cent. above the central districts of | be expected, the people are of the most 
it. This is not an unusual condition of things; ! squalid appearance. In courts, reached by 





“ During the last quarter the death rate of the 


| for by reference to the first table in the Appendix narrow entrances, unpaved, and littered with 
| it will be seen, that while the rest of the City has | ¢) 
i been slowly and steadily improving from an 


th, there are large populations of the danger- 
ous poor. Here vice and crime are carefully 
nurtured. 

In Blue Anchor-lane many additional houses 
have been built, since our visit, along the line 
1,000. This is due to a variety of circumstances, of the open ditch, which is more foul than for- 
as the density of the population, the over-crowded merly. The little cottages west of the ditch 
state of the poorer dwellings, the closeness of the still remain, and the same complaint is made 
courts and alleys, the low-lying bed of the river, of loss of health. To add to the discomfort, 
and, perhaps, also, the unwholesome influences of the roadway is abominable ; in parts the water 
certain manufactories. Altogether, indeed, the dis- was not less than a foot deep, and presented 
trict is in an unsatisfactory condition, and requires the appearance of a small river. 
the constant supervision of your sanitary officers.” As bearing on the same point, we may men- 

Strengthened by such advisers as Dr. Parkin, tion that Captain Harris, the Assistant Com- 


average death-rate of twenty-seven per 1,000 to 
rather less than twenty-three, the southern and 


‘parts of the metropolis long since pointed out missioner of the Police of the metropolis, 


as disgraceful and dangerous remain little | specially charged with the control of common 
changed, and obstacles of all kinds are thrown | lodging-houses, has made a report on the con- 
in the way of amelioration. We inquired the | dition of single rooms occupied by families in 
other day, for instance, of the medical officer of the metropolis. The report is dated the 7th 
thealth for Kensington, Mr. Godrich, jun. what | ult. The details disclosed by it are such as 
|had been done at the noted “ Potteries,” and | we have made our readers _tolerably well 
learnt that his endeavours had met with but | acquainted with. “It is evident from the 
little success. The “Ocean” is much dimin-| cases adduced,” concludes the report (and 
ished in size, and the drainage from pig-sties | they might be greatly multiplied), “that all 
has been entirely cut off. Thousands of loads the evils which the Acts l4thand 15th Victoria, 
| of clay have been thrown in, so that it exists | cap. 25,and the 16th and 17th Victoria, cap. 41, 
now merely as a small pond, consisting prin-| were intended to remedy still exist, almost 
cipally of surface water from the road and without abateme nt, in single rooms occupied 
ground adjoining. But pigs still flourish in by families; single rooms so oc upied being 
great numbers. Many cases have been pro- exempt from the operation of the Act. In 
secuted at the Hammersmith police-court, and many cases the law is, doubtless, evaded, a 
in every case an order was made on the occupier false tie of consanguinity being set up by 
to remove the pigs, and a prohibitive order pre- | lodgers and landlords; but even w here any 
venting their return. Several orders were, relationship exists, and many adults are herded 
however, evaded by the occupiers of the| together lke animals, night and day, all 
premises nominally changing the ownership. | decency, as the report observes, must be lost, 
At last it was arranged that one average case | and frightful evil is the consequence. rhe 
should be selected by Mr. Godrich and the} causes are the avarice of owners and the 
pig-owners, with a view to appeal to the Quarter | poverty or debasement of occupants, and the 
Sessions. One of the best cases was selected, | Legislature is loudly called upon to interfere. 
and the sitting magistrate made his prohibitive | The occupant of a room in Richard’s-place, 
order. The case was then taken to the sessions | Old-street, St. Luke’s, said to the inspector :— 
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“ T was a strong healthy man when I came into 
this court four years ago. I am now fast sink- 
ing into the grave. I have scarcely had a 
day's health since I have been here.” 

We quite agree with the reporter, that unless 
some legal provision be made, there is reason 
to fear that the operation of the Common 
Lodging-house Act will be very incomplete, 
and that single reoms will continue to be 
fertile causes of degradation. 

Tn spite of such writers as Dr. Parkin, the 
truth must make its way; the consequences 
of inattention to sanitary arrangements will be 
understood, and man will have the opportunity 
given to him of exerting to the full his moral 
and physical energies, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
CON DUIT-STREET. 

Wurst writing the preeeding notices of the 
works at the Architectural Exhibition, it has 
seemed to us so important to preserve in the | 
recollection of the public the view of the essential | 
character of an architeetural design,—that it | 
should be not merely capable of execution, but 
should have reference to existing cireumstances or 
some requirement of building,—that we have so | 
far, passed by certain drawings in the Great | 
Gallery and the West Gallery, that might other- | 
wise have becn mentioned from particular merits, | 
or their prominence on the walls. To these we | 

| 
} 


} 


| 
| 
| 


may return after having looked at the competition- 

designs in the East Gallery. We do not deny 

indeed the value to the student, at any time of} 
life, of sketches and studies of old examples, or of | 
mere exercises in design—far from it. But, it is| 
that character edificatorial, shall we say, in archi- | 
teetural design, which just now requires to be | 
pointedly insisted on,—that is, the decorative | 
character as united, absolutely and apparently, | 
with all provisions for convenience and strength, in | 
a special case, and as in harmony with feelings of | 
the actual time. Of other attributes which should | 
pertain to existing, real and practised architecture, | 
much might be said. We, here, only ask a} 
seetion of the profession—amongst whom some of | 
the higher qualifications of the architect are | 
largely developed,—to recollect that it can be no} 
object in such architecture as we have spoken of, 
to produce buildings which can be mistaken any | 
ways for works of the Middle Ages, or for | 
works of otherwise than British production. The | 
trne artist will gather materials, or lessons, from 

all stvles—regardful, though, of the need of 
sublimating them, and of harmonizing them. 

Such, however, for the most part, is still not the 
spirit in which old examples are used and the 
history of architecture is read. 

It was shown in Mr. Street’s lecture, at the 
Gallery,* and Mr. Scott’s address on the oecasion 
that much of the questionable imitation of Italian- 
Gothie, which is now common, would be at least 
repudiated by leaders of the Gothic school. Ifa 
positive Italian impress, rather than any that is 
English, be made to characterize our architecture, 
let us recognize the fact of the indebtedness of 
all modern architecture to Italy, and not decry as 
foreign, that particular Italian which became 
national in the architecture, only as in our poetry, 
in our learning and science, and in our commerce, 
aud which, in fact, constituted these what 
they now are. Ifthere is need in architecture, 
of old association, it is the time of the consum- 
mated Reformation, and the revival of classical 
learning, that we should regard with interest,— 
the epoch which, by its intellect and its actual 
works, has had the chief influence on the later 
course of our refinement and our greatness—a 
greatness thus owing even what is regarded as its 
nationality, in no small degree to Italian sources. 
The claims of Italy on the grateful recollection of 
England, have yet to be acknowledged. As re- 
gards the New World, it is curious enough to be 
worth noting, that, whilst the Scandinavian dis- 
covery was so far profitless, that the fact of it has 
heen certified only in recent years, that later 
knowledge, whence America dates whatever she 





has now of greatness or of hope, was due to} 


Columbus the Genoese, Americus Vespucius the 
Piorentine, and John Cabot of Venice, or his son 
Sebistian. 

‘ihe architecture of the future founded whether 
mainly on the northern Gothic, or on the Italian- 
Classical, would be equally English. But the 
transplantation of the Italian-Gothic, to which is 

* Read on Tuesday, the Sth,—Subject — “ Italian 
Puinted Architecture.’? As it is about to be published, in 
connection with other papers, we yield to the lecturer’s 


request, and do net reportit. Mr. Scott presided, and 
addressed the meeting. 


| tionable. 
| not sent in, for the same building. 


the present tendency, can result neither in archi- 
tecture which is national, nor in that which is 
good by any standard,—particular, of Gothic ; or 
general, of wsthetics, Like the other extravagance, 
of gaudy colour (also we are glad to find, dis- 
eountenanced), the tendency forms part of that 
taste for mere novelty which, as we have shown, 
does not suffice to produce good art, but induces 
in lieu of progress, mere changes of fashion, pre- 
senting often, really, not actually the novelty. 
The present critical position of the art is, we 





apprehend, owing in some degree to the preva- 
lence of competitions. It is in these cases that the | 
drawing tells, sometimes even on architects, in | 
the way in which it should have only secondary 
claim to notice. Competitors feel the like, and act 
accordingly. The manner in which the design 
first strikes the eye, the mode in which drawings 
are coloured or mounted, the medium by which | 
they come to hand, or the position in which they 
are placed in an exhibition-room, our experience 
leads us to think have as much to do with the 





‘selection as the practicability and merit of the 


design itself. The only safeguard is the fact that 
good drawing and good design often occur toge- 
ther: the best design, however, may be passed 
over through accidents of the medium of its ex- 
hibition. That, however, which just now we are 
most concerned in showing is, that exaggeration 
of forms and colour, with no higher aim than to 
catch the eye, and questiouable changes of style, 
are being fostered by competitions. 

To the result once anticipated of checking the 
decisions of committees, little further approach is 
made: and we need not repeat our opinion that 
the annual exhibition in Conduit-street will not go 
far in this direction. The designs for Mr. Spur- 
geon’s chapel, for example, which were sixty-two 
in number, or upwards of 450 drawings, are repre- 
sented by portions of only four of the sets, in- 
cluding a photograph of the design which had the 
first premium, or in all cases perspective views 
without the drawings which are essential to 
opinion. Messrs. Hili and Paraire’s design (255 
and 256), not described by us at the time, had 
some advantages of arrangement, and but one tier 
of galleries: the ornamentation of the arched 
ceiling, however, is not satisfactory, and the con- | 
struction of the roof in iron, seemed to us ques- 
Mr. G. H. Tait exhibits a design (251) 
Some of the 
columns appear not in true proportion; but the 
plan of the portico, with internal columns, and 


| points on which they are fixed. 


flanking columns forming the base of the towers, | 
may be mentioned as good in combination. A | 


| somewhat larger proportion of the designs for the 


Chelsea Vestry Hall are shown, including the 
Elizabethan design by Mr. H. M. Eyton (209), the 


| Italian design, “One of the three selected” (210), , 


by Messrs. Green and DeVille, interior and exterior 
views; the Gothic design whieh we engraved 


(212), by Messrs. H. and S. Godwin, with plans | 


(213); and the Italian design (214), for which the 
first premium was awarded to Mr. W. W. Pocock. 
The tower in the centre, in the upper stage, is 


racter, and has a square tower, with high roof 
capping, incorporated with the porch attached to 
a gable end. Mr. F. Mew’s design’ (195) cer- 
tainly, is Italian Gothic ofred brick and stone con- 
struction under a favourable aspect. The several 
features are well grouped ; and the details have an 
apparent freshness of character. The difficulty we 
have is to show without drawing, the difference 
between one such design and many others: for, 
though the pointed arches; the party-coloured 
materials in voussoirs, and often in bands and pat- 
terns on wall surface; the labels, and the cusping 
and central shafts to windows, would be found 
in both cases, the differences are often of the 
utmost importance in point ofart. Verbal deserip- 
tion is quite inadequate to set forth the exact 
nature of an architectural composition. The 
parapet with corbel stage of small arches, and the 
weathering to the set-off of the prineipal story, 
are simple features well used in this design, and 
such as might be harmoniously combined with. 
accustomed details in any style of architecture, 
Mr. James’s design (196) also is not without 
merit. It has less character of the Italian Gothic, 
and has buttresses, but preserves the pointed 
arches, tracery, and shafts; and black and white 
voussoirs. There are two gables effectively placed; 
but the iron railing to the chimney attached to 
one of them, is a slight mistake. It tends to mis- 
conception of actual use of that ou which it is fixed, 
and therefore it is opposed to good principle. of 
Gothic or of good architecture in general,——- 
Mr. T. C, Sorby’s design (197) is of red brick and 
stone and a round-archedstyle,—though black briek 
is introduced in patterns, and to the windows— 
not, however, in the best taste. There is good 
general effect in the stone basement, and other 
parts ; bat the pediment with very slender meuld- 
ings, but no horizontal cornice, is out of proportion 
to the general cornice of the building. Mr. Sorby’s 
“Design sent in Competition for Hanley Ceme- 
tery” (194 and 208), Gothic, and red brick and 
stone with black brick in patterns, is in better 
taste, as well as effeetive; but the author falls 
into a now common error, of exaggerating 
the drawing of finials. Those in No. 208, if 
they could be executed as drawn, would soon be 
broken off by the weather from the sharp 
Mr. Robins’s de- 
sign (202) for the same subject, is one of the best 
of the class. It presents sufficient distinction 
between the two. chapels, along with the general 
uniformity which. is. desirable when they oceupy 
corresponding positions ; and the tower and spire 
are not made so prominent as to dwarf the chapels, 
and to resemble the tower of achurch. The same 
author’s design for the Middlewich Cemetery 
Chapels (201) is not quite so successful, For these 
last-named chapels Mr. Eyton has a design (206). 
Mr. C. H. Cooke has achieved better things than 
the imitative Norman of the design for Woreester 
Cemetery Chapels (198), to which the third pre- 
mium was awarded. It is those styles, often, from 


| which much matter may be derived, which it is 


well composed in details; those of the principal | 


windows are not so satisfactory. An entirely 
different design is, we believe, to be carried out. 
Towards examination of the other competition 
drawings, we have less assistance from the cata- 
logue than would be desirable. We suggest that 
in future, the principal “conditions” sheuld be 
printed as heading to each group of designs, and 
that the authors should be restricted to uniform 
titles—unless where a design had to be indicated 
as having received a premium. Generally, this 
portion of the catalogue would be improved by re- 
vision of the titles sent in,—to admit of no mistake 
as to the selection made. The “Design for New 
College at Rawdon” (190), by Mr. F. T. Gom- 
pertz, does not show the same skill as may be 


least desirable should be imitated or copied. There 
is nothing new in Mr. Hewitt’s design for Ceme- 
tery Chapels (199), though the prose, not the art, 
is respectable. Mr. ‘Lait’s design for a similar 
subject (200) is one of those having the tower and 
spire too prominent; and there is an unfortunate 
effect inthe near approachof thearchin theentrance 
gateways to the roof covering. Mr. Mes- 








/senger’s design (204), with residence in centre, and 
a square tower, with timber belfry stage and lofty 


| tiled capping, is respectable Decorated Gothic. 


discovered in the Gothic “ Design for a Cathe- | 
dral”’ of the thirteenth century (14), by the same | 
| author: the blocks with raking mouldings over the | 
| windows, have simply inferiority to the more | 


{common Italian details, and offer, therefore, no 
|justification for their introduction,—though, we 
doubt not, much gain would acerue in the modern 
practice of Classical architecture, from the pur- 
suit of it by those who have well studied the 
Gothic—imparting to the former the correction 
of principles, and the new matter, which have 
‘been lately its wants, and which could yet consti- 
‘tute of it a new and vigorous style. Another 
design for the same building is exhibited (258). 
It is better, though “correctly cold,” in the style 
prescribed ; but does not exemplify what are the 
capabilities. 

Designs for the Wakefield Church Institution 
are exhibited by several architects. Mr. E. C. 
| Robins’s design (191) is Gothic of Decorated cha- 


j 


| OAT, 2 








Mr. Rt. Wheeler’s Lithograph (207) of the Chapels 
at the Brighton Cemetery, consecrated in Decem- 
ber, 1857, shows a tower and spire over the 
entranee gateway, verging near to the objection- 
able resemblance with church-towers ; the details, 
however, appear to have been studied with care. 

Before passing to other subjects, oceupying a 
considerable portion of the space, we should name 
the perspective sketch of the Aldershott Market 
(203), now in progress under the direction of 
Goodchild, of Guildford. It is weak 
in the details, and bad in proportions: there are 
a yawning centre arch; a parapet or baluster-rail, 
with large oblong openings between the pedestals; 
and tall finials to the vase or globular terminations, 
which could not be executed in stone. A “Com- 
petitive Design for a Fountain to be erected at 
Bordeaux ” (211), is shown by Mr. G. Corson. It 
is better in general design than in the details. 

We have not yet finished. 





SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—This new society held its third con- 
versazione, on Tuesday last, at the French Gallery, 
Pall-mall, when several interesting matters were 
brought forward. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL MEDAL, 
AT INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

Tue ordinary general meeting of the members 
of this Institute was held on Monday evening 
last, at the Society’s Rooms, Grosvenor-street. At 
eight o’clock the chair was taken by Earl de Grey, 
president of the Society. 

The noble President proceeded to present the 
medals and other prizes in conformity with the 
award of the special general meeting, of the 14th 
of February last. The silver medal of the Insti- 
tute was presented to Mr. Payne, on behalf of Mr. 
George Wightwick, who was unfortunately pre- 
vented from attending by illness. 

The President next presented the Institute 
medal, and a purse of five guineas, to Mr. Edward 
Hughes, for designs for the restoration of Kil- 
mallock Abbey, in Ireland. 

The Soane medallion was presented to Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan, for a design for a circus; and 

The Students’ Prize Book to Mr. Sams. 


In presenting the Royal medal to Mr. Scott» 
his lordshipobserved, that he had had on many occa- 
sions the pleasure of presenting medals to foreign 
architects as well as to English architects, and it 
always gave him pleasure to do so, because it 
showed the impartiality of the Institute. On the 
present occasion he had to present it to one who 
combined both characters. Mr. Scott was not 
merely an English architect, but he had executed 
some of his principal works abroad. There might 
be differences of opinion as to the varicties of the 
style of art to which gentlemen directed their 
attention, and he hoped it would long continue 
so ; but he unfeignedly said he never had greater 
pleasure in presenting any medal than in handing 
this to Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott briefly returned thanks for the honour 
which had been conferred upon him. It was 
needless to say how proud he was to accept a 
medal of this kind,—a medal presented by the 
Sovereign. He had his own opinion as to the 
style of art which ought to be pursued; but, 
although other gentlemen held different opinions, 
and followed different branches, still they felt that 
the stem was one. He thought there was a grow- 
ing feeling of the unity of their art. He had in- 
tended to mention another subject, but he would 


‘postpone his remarks to a future occasion. There 


was a most interesting paper to be read, and he 
would not therefore interrupt the proceedings by 
any further remarks of his, He would only 
assure his brother artists, that he entertained a 
high sense of the honour which had just been con- 
ferred upon him, and of being associated with the 
noble list of those who had already received the 
royal medal. He had only to express his thanks 
to the noble chairman, individually, for the kind 
manner in which he had presented the flattering 
mark of his brother architects’ approval to him. 
(He was greeted with loud applause.) 

Mr. 8. Angell (Fellow) then read an interesting 
sketch of the “Life and Works of Baldassare 
Peruzzi,” illustrated by many drawings and 
engravings of his works. 

A vote of thanks having been passed, 

Earl de Grey said that having gone through 
the duties of the evening, they should now 
adjourn. He believed there was to be an official 
meeting to be held after their adjournment, for 
the purpose of carrying out the details of the 
Institute, and appointing officers; but the next 
general meeting for the ordinary transaction of 
business would not take place until the 16th of 
May, and he therefore adjourned the meeting 
until that day. He might take the opportunity 
of saying that he had had the honour of presiding 
there on some few of those public occasions, and 
that he always derived the greatest pleasure from 
so doing. It gave him the means of sceing 
gentlemen whom he had no other opportunity of 
seeing : it gave him the opportunity of renewing 
old friendships and forming new ones. He had 
the greatest hope and expectation that their next 
great meeting would be held in a place which 
they might call their own. The Institute had had 
a considerable success. The room was crowded, 
and there was barely room for the numbers they 
wanted to admit ; but they had no tenure of those 
rooms, and they were not at all sure that they 
would be able to meet there that day week, for 
they were in the hands of persons who might give 
them notice at any moment. In the course of a 
short time they would be able to get into a place 
which would be more worthy of them, and which 
might honestly be called the domicile of the In- 
stitute of Architects. He had visited that build- 
ing a few evenings before, and he then saw the 
rooms that were to be appropriated to their ser- 
vices, and he could not help feeling they were very 


superior to anything the Society had hitherto en- 
joyed. He hoped, when they would have the 
opportunity of again meeting, to see even a larger 
assemblage than the present in their new quarters, 
and he could only say that he wished every success 
and prosperity to the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 





OPENING CONVERSAZIONE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


A conversazione of the members of this Asso- 
ciation and their friends was held on Friday night, 
at their new premises, the Architectural Union, 
| 9, Conduit-street, on the occasion of their removal 
|from the former place of meeting at Lyon’s-inn 

Hall. 

| The president of the Association, Mr. John 
| Norton, said, it was with no small pride that he 
filled the office of president during the present 
year, when such an important event occurred as 
| their removal to these new premises ; and it was 
to them a matter of very great congratulation to 
have been able to accomplish this satisfactorily. 
It was not contemplated to have any regular 
lecture or debate that evening, beyond a general 
| expression of opinion as to the desirableness of the 
change, and there were many kind friends of the 
Association present who would be better able than 
himself to point out the advantages of the course 
which had been taken. He desired, however, 
briefly to refer to the early history of the Associa- 
tion, with a view of showing that with a very 
small beginning they had at last attained a posi- 
tion from which they might hope for greater 
things. It was only so lately as the year 1846 
that some few young men, wishing to form a 
society for the purpose of mutual improvement, 
united to form an architectural school of de- 
sign, and an association for the junior members 
of the architectural profession. Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
Kerr, and other gentlemen, cordially sympathized 
in the project, and it was arranged to open nego- 
tiations with the Architectural Draughtsmen’s 
Society, with a view of getting a reconstruction of 
that society on a more extended basis. Eventually 
the amalgamation of these two bodies took place, 
and a new society was constituted, called the 
Architectural Association; and the code of laws 
which was then framed was still in existence. 
The number of members had originally been 
thirteen, and when these had formally connected 
themselves with the new society, the total number 
scarcely exceeded twenty-five. Their first meetings 
had been held on the second floor of the house, 
33, Southampton-street, Strand, in a room only 
18 feet square and 9 feet high. However, no 
sooner had the Association fairly started, than a 
great increase of members took place ; so much so, 
that it was found absolutely necessary to vacate 
their original place of meeting, and to seek one 
more commodious elsewhere. After some diffi- 
culty, the new Association removed to Lyon’s-inn 
Hall, the members continuing steadily to increase : 
this was in the autumn of 1847, and from that 
time to the present the Association had grown 
and prospered, until it now consisted of 150 
members. Whilst on this subject, he might 
mention the names of several gentlemen who 
had been submitted as new members to the 
Society. These were as follows:—Proposed by 
Mr. Norton, and seconded by Mr. Penfold— 
Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. James Edmeston, Mr. Charles 
Mayhew, and Mr. Lysaght, of Bristol; pro- 
posed by Mr. Bunker, and seconded by Mr. 
Herring—Mr. A. W. Bloomtield; proposed by 
Mr. Herring, and seconded by Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Oliver, of Sunderland. The chairman concluded 
by expressing a hope that the centralization of the 
different societies which had now taken place 
would be attended with advantage to all, as well 
as increase the usefulness of the profession at large. 
So far as the Architectural Association was con- 
cerned, it had done its best to meet the views of 
the promoters of the scheme of the Architectural 
Union ; and, after some opposition from without, 
they had been able to accomp! 





' 
i 
plish the very desirable 
end of removing to these new premises. 

Professor Donaldson said he accepted with plea- 
sure the call, made on him by the chairman, to 
address a few words to the assembly. In the first 
instance, he desired to congratulate the society on 
the vast difference between their present position 
and that which it occupied some few years ago. 
They were not to judge of the ultimate success of 
any individual or body of men from the moderate 
beginning they might make at the outset ; and | 
instances of thiswere afforded in his own experience. | 
He recollected himself having gone to learn draw- 
ing at the studio of a painter, who afterwards 
distinguished himself highly, but who at that time | 


had a very modest studio indeed, in an attic whe re, 
surrounded by his casts, he used to paint. He 
now referred to Mr. Sass, who afterwards esta- 
blished a very fine school of painting, and had 
several studios for young men. He recollected 
likewise the humble beginning of another painter, 
who acquired great eminence, and whom he had gone 
to see at work in a hay-loft; but there he studied 
laboriously and vigorously, and he afterwards 
achieved success. It was these very humble cir- 
| cumstances that culled out the energy of a young 
|man, if he was good for anything: his courage 
‘enabled him to go through great privations, to 
overcome almost insuperable difficulties, and after- 
wards by the very schooling of those difficulties 
which he had to overcome, to achieve a great 
success. Therefore it was that this society, with 
such an humble beginning, meeting in a room 18 
feet square and 9 feet high, but founded by a few 
young men of generous feeling, and inspired by a 
desire of self-improvement, had progressed, as he 
was sure it would continue to progress; and, im 
those more capacious apartments to which it had 
now removed, he trusted they would earry on 
their studies with even greater energy. Societies 
like theirs were extremely useful, being not merely 
composed of architects, but of all persons in society 
who took an interest in kindred subjects, and who 
wished to acquire principles of high art, and to 
cultivate in themselves a degree of improvement 
and intelligence in these matters. And though 
these latter were of course subordinate to the 
higher leadings of professional studies, it was of 
great advantage to bring together minds of 
different thought and calibre, and the circulation 
of different opinions could not fail to be most 
advantageous to the progress of art. He fully 
agreed in the principle laid down by the chairman 
for their proceedings of that evening, that there 
should be no lengthened speeches ; and, therefore, 
with these few hearty words of congratulation, he 
would conclude by expressing a hope that the 

augury of this meeting might be kept up to the 

end, that the society might flourish and possess a 

goodly number of members, and that it micht 

achieve great things in the progress of architec- 

tural knowledge. 

The President announced that letters had been 
received from several of their friends, who were 
prevented, by various causes, from attending. 
Among these were the Earl de Grey, Mr. Wyatt, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. H. T. Hope, &c. 

Mr. Kerr likewise congratulated the Association on the 
removal to their present premises, ami ecnsidered that 
the profession should be very much indebted to the Arcli- 
tectural Union Company for the success which had 
attended their efforts. The movement made by that body 
had been one of the best that could be made for tie ob- 
jects proposed by them, which Was not so much a cen- 
centration of the several parts of the profession into enue 
focus, as the co-operation, and, as it were, the confedera- 

ion of brotherhood on the part of the several socicties, 
which, in the present state of public opinion and public 
effort, had naturally arisen in the architectural worid. 
They had lately heard, on more than one occasion, that it 
would be very desirable if these various societies coukt 
be combined into one. He did not hold with that view 
himself: on the contrary, he thought they ought to be 
very well satisfied with that co-operation which had teen 
already secured, by various circumstances that had beeu 
brought to bear, and more particularly by this admirable 
movement of the Architectural Union Company. When 
they bore in mind the number of societies which existed 
in connection with the profession, he contended that ia- 
stead of lamenting the supposed want of unity which ex- 
isted, they ought to take courage from the consideration 
of the fact that this diversity im circumstances, like thore 
of England at the present day, was the surest sigu of 
mental vigour, and of youthful life and vivacity. There 
existed at present the Royal Academy, the Royal Inst.tute 
of British Architects, the Architectural Exhibition, the 
Architectural Union, the Publication Society, the Ph >to- 
graphic Society, the Benevolent Society, and their own 
society, the Architectural Association. It was very 
natural that with this great number of societies some 
persons should say that their existence must produce a 
want of energy, and that their different efforts could oily 
be made in a small way, instead of being carried on @n 
the large scale which they would admit of if all these were 
concentrated into one focus. But they should recobect 
the principle which had led to the succe:s of 
politically and socially, and by which the policy of Eug- 
land, the policy of Anglo-Americans, and the policy of 
English colonists, all over the worid, was still guided and 
regulated. That policy was, that individual action should 
ral 
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have full scope, and should not be coerced by the centra 
power. The policy of a neighbouring country, under al 
changes of dynasty, and under all differences of super- 
ficial operation, had been the reverse. The well-known 
fable of the bundle of faggots, was applicable to their 
case, so far as it recommended unity of parpose and 
mutual co-operation; but it was not by any means a 
necessary consequence that all these small sticks should 
be absorbed into one. It was said that they had two par- 
ties in their profession. That was quite true: there were 
two parties to almost everything ; and he hoped they 
would long continue to exist, for he regarded these as the 
surest guarantees for the existence of enc rgy and vitality. 
It was true there was an axiom, “ Happy is the people 
that has no history;*’ but, for his part, he hoped they 
would long have little disturbances and difference 

amongst themselves, for it was a very poor thing indeed 
when the tenor of one’s way was so free from all disturb- 
ance that there was nothing to record. He congratulated 
the society on its removal, and he was sure the move 
would be a goud one: he was also very happy to heax 
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the names of Mr. Ashpitel and others proposed as 
members, although he must say that he for one would be 
inclined to vote against their admission, on the principle 
he was about to state. He had always contended, at 
former meetings of that Association, that its primary 
object was to congregate together students and young 
men connected with the profession, for the purposes of 
mutual instruction: it was a principle universally es- 
tablished, at least in this country, that when young men 
arrived at the age of early manhood, the best possible 
system of education was that of mutual instruction ; in 
other words, by the system of a debating society. And, 
therefore, this system had been adopted twelve or thirteen 
years ago, at the foundation of this society. It was not 
contemplated to establish anything antagonistic to any 
other body; but the Association was set on foot simply 
for the benefit of the young men engaged in study, or for 
beginners in life. They came into that room—no one | 
daring to make them afraid, and with no one to snub 
them for conceit,—because, of course, conceited they all 
were, and ought to be, for he had never known a young 
man yet, who was fit for anything, that was not conceited : 
they came into that room with as much conceit as they 
liked in a moderate way, and which did no harm to any 
body as long as it was confined to themselves ; and he 
maintained, that it was better that the great bulk of the 
society should be confined to Young men, because they 
would begin to find out, soon enough, the checks and 
snubs that the world would put upon them, and the inat- 
tention with which their opinions would be treated by their 
elders. He would conclude with a suggestion to the 
Architectural Association, and it was always a good sign 
when a society was in a position to have suggestions | 
made to it: the suggestion which he was about to offer, 
was that, in connection with the removal of the Asso- 
ciation to these elegant and commodious premises, an 
appeal should be made to the young men connected with 
the profession at large, who existed in London to the 
number of, probably, 500, and who were nearly all persons 
eligible for membership. He was convinced that if a 
properly organized appeal were made to that large body 
of young men, and that the existence and objects of the 
society were fairly laid before them, the report would 
result in a very large accession of members. The day 
was quite gone by for supposing that there existed in that 
Association any antagonism to the Institute of British 
Architects. That body, on the contrary, by its indivi- 
dual members, had encouraged the Association in a 
most admirable way. Years ago, when they had all 
been young men together, Mr. Donaldson and Mr. | 
Godwin were the very first to give it a helping hand: 
those gentlemen had come to their opening meeting, and 
Professor Donaldson made, as he always did, a speech 
with the utmost taste and kindly feeling ; and, moreover, | 
when the Architectural Exhibition was set on foot by the 
Association, as soon as they were able to get it into a 
position in which they could claim support for it as an 
institution likely to thrive, the gentlemen belonging to 
the influential part of the Institute of British Architects 
were the first to support it. The first support which the 
Association had received was most gratifying ; the at- 
tendance that evening, particularly of the ladies, mani- 
fested the estimation in which it was held; and he be- 
lieved that now was the time to come before that great 
body of young men, with a comprehensive scheme which 
would have the effect of increasing their number, and of 
greatly extending their usefulness. 

Mr. Billings, on behalf of the Association, returned | 
thanks for the expressions of congratulation and approval | 
to which they had just listened. He could not, however, | 
agree in the sentiments uttered by Mr. Kerr, with regard | 
to parties, for his earnest wish was that they should all | 
be united. Had the assembly ever heard of the Kilkenny 
dog that had a divided duty, and that never got to the end 
of his journey? He believed he spoke the sentiments of 
a large body of architects, when he said that of all the 
liberal professions theirs was the most illiberal, and 
most in want of union. He might, however, congra- 
tulate that assembly on its remarkable bond of union. 





There was another point in which he differed from | 
Mr. Kerr, and that was as to the admission of members. 


The present members were getting old, as well as the 
Association itself ; and, if it was to be purely one for young 


men, what were they to do—were they to resign? He | 


hoped that course would not be necessary, and he for one 
intended to stick by the ship; and he hoped, moreover, 
that the elder members of the profession would continue 


to come in, and give them encouragement and counte- | 


nance, and, what was a great point to be considered, 
“‘ the Queen’s countenance”? as well. A matter which 
had all along been the source of the greatest satisfaction 
to him was the advantages indirectly resulting from the 
operations of the society. It was very well known that 


he any intention of becoming one, as he believed rather 
that he should have been an artist,—not that there was 
anything incompatible in the two, for they might depend 
upon it that an architect ought also to be an artist, or he 
only half knew his profession. To return to what the 
society had effected. At its original formation the mem- 
bers were combined with draughtsmen, and it had cer- 
tainly been the means of bringing about very great pro- 
gress in the science of architectural drawing, which at 
the time was greatly needed ; for, to his own knowledge, 
there were formerly architects who could not draw, 
whereas now architects were fit to take their places more 
or less as artists. This wasavery greattriumph; and on 
this gronnd, if upon no other, the Architectural Associa- 
tion was entitled to gratitude. A man was but half an 
architect without he understood the principles of light and 
shade, for he could not tell how to use his materials; 
because, of course, a light-coloured stone required dif- 
ferent treatment from a deep red sand-stone, and every 
properly instructed architect knew that on points like 
these it was necessary to study even the minutest details. 
Mr. Edmeston said, as the negotiations on the part of 
the Architectural Union with the Association had been con- 
ducted principally through himself, he wished to take that 
opportunity of acknowledging the very cordial way in which 
the Association had met theirviews. Deliberations of course 
had very properly taken place, as the step was one of great 
importance, and fraught with such a variety of serious 
consequences to the Association; but as soon as the de- 
sirability of making the move had been clearly shown, 
they had heartily concurred in the proposition. Although 
but a guest on the present occasion, he might be per- 
mitted to express the satisfaction which the directors and 
all the leading supporters of the Architectural Union felt 
at seeing the Association within these walls. The object 
which the Union had in view would have been incom- 
plete, had they been shut out, and the great interest 
which was felt in bringing all these bodies with a 


| union, and the bringing together ofall the bodies, so that 


| be found to oppose the views of that gentleman. Not 


| vote of thanks to the visitors who had honoured them 
| with their attendance, and more especially the ladies, 


| over the younger members, and through whose counte- 


| would be the last thing he would contemplate to join it 


kindred aim together would have been defeated if any- 
thing had occurred to prevent the Architectural Asso. 
ciation from being included in those professional bodies 
whose business was now transacted within that building. 
He trusted that they were justified in looking to yet more 
important results for the future, for there was no profes- 
sion that had worked so hard as the architectural had 
done of late years for the advancement of their particular 
art, in proof of which it would be only sufficient to men- 
tion the museum which had been got together by archi- 
tects, and the number of talented lectures that were given 
on subjects connected with architecture. These efforts 
had not been confined merely to London, but were general 
all over the country, and there had been a great expendi- 
ture of money and labour; and that not merely for the 
advancement of the members of the profession, but for the 
general advancement and interests of art. One thing only 
was required, and that was a concentration, a bond of 


there might be no longer a divided action; and he trusted 
that the time was not distant when such an alliance might 
be effected. He could not concur with Mr. Kerr in his 
observations regarding the elder members of the profes 
sion, and as his own name was among those who were 
proposed for admission, he hoped that somebody would 


merely was there necessity for the sinews of war, but he 
ventured to say it was a great mistake to suppose that 
the elder members of the profession would snub or inter- 
fere detrimentally in the interests of the profession itself, 
with whatever society they might be connected. He him- 
self had considerable experience of the way in which the 
seniors of the profession would act, and he should be 
wanting in gratitude were he not to pay a tribute to the 
heartiness with which they had co-operated in carrying 
out the important objects of the architectural union. The 
importance of these objects could not be over-estimated, 
for the assembly might depend upon it that the architec- 
tural profession was now obtaining a position which 
would lead to results of the utmost consequence. 

One of the Vice Presidents of the Society, in moving a 


spoke strongly in favour of the admission as members of 
the heads of the profession, who possessed large influence 


nance and approval alone they could hope, in very many 
cases, to induce these junior members to join their ranks. 

Mr. Mayhew, infreturning thanks for the visitors, said, 
if he were fortunate enough to be elected a member, it 


for the purpose of ‘“‘snubbing’’ younger men: if he did 
snub anybody it would be Mr. Kerr. He was very glad to 
see the young men of the profession joined together in 
such a society, and he quite agreed in the opinion that 
there was nothing in its composition antagonistic to the 
Institute of British Architects. So highly, however, did 
he value unanimity, that he should greatly like to see 
them all joined in one body: he should also wish to see 
diplomas granted, and the profession legalized, so that 
its members would be acknowledged by the country as 
gentlemen, in every sense of the word. He was delighted 
the architectural union had taken the step which they had 
done for producing unanimity, and he hoped that having 
brought the architects under one roof, they would be 
able to carry their laudable exertions one step further, 
and unite them in one body. 





MILITARY HOSPITALS IN TASMANIA. 


you have so ably and zealously descanted upon in 
the articles in the September numbers I have 
alluded to. 

These commissioners state that two blocks of 
buildings situated on the wharf (used for military 
stores) offer good accommodation, advantageously 
situated, and we// adapted for a hospital for the 
Indian invalids. Four rooms are pointed out as 
being capable of accommodating 300 men, at the 
allowance of 1,000 cubic feet of breathing space 
for each. The commissioners subsequently observe 
that, “owing to the nature of the climate and 
buildings, and considering the convalescent condi- 
tion in which the greater number of the men 
would in all probability arrive, it is presumed that 
the above accommodation would be sufficient for 
50 per cent. more invalids than estimated.” 

All of these rooms in their inside measurement 
(the commissioners have only given the length 
and breadth of the outside, omitting height alto- 
gether) are 105} feet long and 40} wide. Two of 
them are 11} feet high from the floor to the raf- 
ters. The other two are 9 feet high. In each 
there are twenty-two pillars of wood about 16 
inches square. The rooms have each twenty-two 
windows of the dimension 3 feet by 4 feet : they are 
unceiled: the rough stone walls are unplastered : 
the entrance to each apartment is by ladders. 
They are without fire-places, ventilation, or fit- 
tings of any kind adapted for the sick. In fact, 
in no respect are they superior to ordinary mercan- 
tile warehouses, except that they have so many 
|small glazed windows. At the back and ends, 
| 40 feet from the buildings, a wall 20 feet high 
| surrounds them, erected on the abrupt slope of a 
hill which immediately overtops the buildings, and 
screens them from the winds coming from the 
healthiest quarters of the compass. The build- 
ings are directly facing the harbour, and exposed 
to the influence of those winds which come from 
the most unhealthy points of the compass, and 
which exceed in frequency and force all other 
winds which blow at Hobarton. Before these 
winds reach the military stores, they must pass 
over the most filthy parts of the city. A battery 
of nine guns is only a few yards distant, on the 
hill, above the level of the top of the buildings. 

I do not think this description at all justifies 
the commendatory epithets the commissioners 
have applied to these blocks for the object contem- 
plated. 

It will be obvious, too, that the arithmetical 
calculations of this Board were very faulty. By 
my summing, the rooms above mentioned—were 





I HAVE always been a diligent reader of your 
invaluable Journal, and have been greatly indebted 
to it for much useful information on sanitary 
science. Your last September numbers, however, 
of all others, gave me the most satisfaction. In 


leven every inch of space, from wall to wall and 
| from floor to rafters, available as breathing-room 
for the inmates—could only afford, at the allow- 
ance of 1,000 cubic feet for each man, accommoda- 
|tion for 175 invalids, instead of 300. Were 450 


the excellent leaders, “On the Sites and Construc- | patients stowed in these apartments, they would 


sphere, amply supported and corroborated. 


tion of Hospitals,” 1 found the views which I had have each 388 cubic feet of breathing-room ! 
always, and very recently, advocated in this hemi-| Contrast this allowance with the 2,100 feet 


| proposed by you for the patients in a hospital, 


The Government and inhabitants of Tasmania|or the 1,760 actually allotted to each in the 


a sanitarium for India. 


are very desirous that this island should be made | Laribosiére Hospital, at Paris ; or the dimensions 
: To demonstrate the| of a ward which you think should be built for 
advantages it offers for such a purpose, a “Govern- | twenty patients,—80 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 
/ment commission” was appointed in July last.|16 feet high ;—and you will perceive, sir, that 


‘Its president was the colonel commanding of the | such instructions as your Journal affords on these 


| Royal Engineers. 


Another officer of the same| important subjects are much wanted by the 


corps was one of its members, together with an officials of Tasmania. There can be no excuse for 
he himself had not begun as a practical architect, nor had | Indian officer of Artillery, the officer in command | such lamentable and dangerous blundering on the 


of the detachment of the 12th regiment, the! part of the commissioners. The error they were 
‘officer at the head of the commissariat, the officer | committing was pointed out to them by one of 
|in charge of military stores, the comptroller-| their own body ; and a minute of the measure- 
' general of convicts (who is also sheriff), a junior| ments, and the number of men that could be 
| medical officer of the convict service, whose life| quartered there, was laid before them. What 
| experience has been almost confined to the city of | terrible consequences might follow, were the 
| Hobarton. The only unofficial member of the} authorities at home, or in India, to adopt, unre- 
| board was a legal practitioner of great private strictedly, the recommendations of the Tasmanian 
| worth and long Tasmanian experience. The fruit commissioners? The hospital horrors of Scutari 
'of the researches of these nine gentlemen was might be repeated at the Antipodes, in one of the 
| embodied in a printed quarto “report” of forty- | most salubrious climates of the world. 

four pages, embracing numerous tables, some litho- | I hope, sir, that this plain statement of facts 
graphed diagrams, and minutes of examinations of | will elicit, from your powerful pen, some appro- 
witnesses. Unfortunately, scarcely a statement priate remarks, on a subject of such y ital im- 
| was made, a table given, a conclusion drawn, or a | portance to the welfare of our brave Indian army. 
| proposition advanced that was not flagrantly erro- | Your opinions and strictures will have weight in 
neous. For example, it was proposed that hos-| quarters where my humble voice may be 
pitals for the invalids from India should be | unavailing. 

established in the city of Hobarton, notwithstand-| Believing, as I do, from upwards of five and 
ing that the evidence of recent “Parliamentary | twenty years’ medical experience in this colony, 
returns,” showed that the rate of mortality in| and fourteen years more, previously, in England 
Hobarton exceeds that of the city of London, and | and Ireland, that this island offers many peculiar 
is more than double that of the average of all | advantages to invalids from India, I was chagrined 
the country districts of Tasmania. But without | beyond measure when I found how seriously the 
encumbering your pages with a recapitulation of commissioners had failed in proving it, and I lost 
the legion of mistakes the commission perpetrated, | no time in endeavouring to counteract their errors 
I will confine my animadversions at the present in the proper quarters. ‘ 
time to the most unpardonable and mischievous! In the October number of the “ Australian 
error of all, as it bears directly upon the subject | Medical Journal,” published in Melbourne, I re- 
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viewed the commissioners’ “report” at length, 
and did my best to advance the interests of Tas- 
mania, of science, and of humanity, by a candid 
exposition of the real advantages this island pos- 
sesses for establishing a “Sanitarium for India.” 
FE. SwarBrRecK HALL. 
Hobarton, Tasmania, January, 1859. 





TO ASPIRING VOLUNTEERS. 

At no period has the architectural profession 
numbered so many members as at the present 
moment ; and of this great array by far the larger 
number are young (I was about to say, raw) 
recruits, who may be divided into two classes, 
volunteers and mercenaries. To the first, the 
volunteers, I, a volunteer myself, would address a 
few words—words from the studio; thoughts 
which, arising while the pencil is busy, find utter- 


ance during the pauses of work, and are bonds of | 
love between fellow-labourers. By the mercenaries | 
I mean those who have taken up a noble art, as a | 
trade, merely as a means of getting their bread | 
and butter. To these I have but little to say, | 


therefore will say it at once. It is,—Give up art 


immediately, for if you are not artists for love of | 


art, you will never be good artists. If you entered 


the profession with the idea of making a large or | 


rapid fortune, you are egregiously mistaken, and 
the sooner you repair your blunder by leaving so 
circuitous a route, and getting into one that leads 
more directly to the object of your ambition, the 
better for you and the better for the profession. 
We applaud your desire to get on in the world— 
but you are not the sort of men we want. Having 
washed our hands of these gentlemen, let us return 
to our volunteers. 

It is a pleasant thing to see the earnest and 
simple love of their art with which many of them 
are possessed, and to notice their eager desire to 
avoid the errors into which their predecessors had 
strayed during the grievous darkness that long 
laid so heavily on the land. 

It is ever a difficult undertaking to throw off a 
yoke which has been long borne, but this effort 
has been made, nay, is being daily repeated; one 
deeply-rooted abuse after another disappearing ; 
and, as the ground becomes cleared, the tender 
leaves of the true plant show themselves, though 
somewhat timidly, peeping through. Amongst 
the many good signs of the day, must be noticed 


a very decided inclination for truth, simplicity, | 


and propriety of style. If at present there is not 
originality, there is that which is perhaps better, 
as indicating a careful study, and due appreciation 
of the noble achievements of past generations, 
viz. readiness and felicity in the adaptation to the 
exigencies of modern refinement of forms and 
arrangements used by people, comparatively 
speaking, only semi-civilized ; the modification, to 
suit the severity of the climate, and the wants of 
the comfort-loving inhabitants of our island home, 
of arrangements adopted in more genial climes ; 
and the application to our simple form of worship 
of the architecture of a religion of pomp and 


pageantry. And this I consider a great step made | 


in the right direction. 

It is simply absurd to talk of inventing a new 
style of architecture, as though a revolution of 
such magnitude could be accomplished by a gene- 
ration, much less in a day: such a thing never 
has been and never will be done. All art is 
necessarily either progressive or retrograde—slow 
in its progression, rapid in its decline. It is to 
my mind the grossest presumption for a people 
only just emerging from the most profound igno- 
rance (asa people) of all connected with art, to 


think of ignoring the genius, the knowledge, and | 
the skill displayed in the glorious monuments of | 


antiquity. Why, these are the books, from which 
we are to learn; and it is only the most stupid 
self-conceit to think that we can produce works 
of equal, much less of surpassing, merit without 
having even studied them. 

Living architecture as the phrase is—that is to 
say, architecture replete with life—must be 
founded on common sense,—and the men who 
will do most are those who, having carefully and 
reverently studied the wonderful monuments 
which the genius of the past has produced, profit 
by the experience of those who have lived and 


died; and, throwing aside prejudice, obey the | 


‘dictates of common sense, and accept and make 


use of all that is capable of adaptation to our | 


modern requirements. But think not that I 
advocate a mere reproduction of ancient works : 
nothing is more opposed to my views; for the 
barefaced, though unconfessing, copyist and 
soulless reproducer, we must feel the most sove- 
reign contempt ;—but what I say is, that, to surpass 
the works of the ancients, we must first learn 





what they did, and how they did it: their expe- 
rience is offered for our benefit ; and, so long as we 
do so honestly, it is legitimate and right to make 
use of it on every available occasion. 

Do you, young architects,—who feeling strong 


emulate, the noble monuments of antiquity, be they 
Classical or Mediwval,—listen to these words :— 





stand them ; and then know how they were ac- 
| complished.” Go, therefore, and study them. 
| Climb the ladder, mount the scaffold, rule and 
|pencil and note-book in hand,—let not bodily 
| fatigue nor soiled clothes deter you, for your 
| labour will be repaid. You will gain more sound 
| knowledge in rambling for a week thus armed, 
| about some old cathedral, than in a month spent in 
| the office (though that also is a quite essential 
| part of an architect’s education). 

Moreover, bear ever in mind that the art which 
you aspire to practise holds a peculiarly honour- 
able position: it is hers to rank first and fore- 
most amongst the arts. As first-born, it is her 
special province to foster and cherish her sister 


| 


1 
| 


} 
| 


within you a true love for, and generous desire to | 


“Tf you would do likewise, you must first under- | 


examine it from all the approaches and all the 
neighbouring eminences; consider its aspect ; 
mentally photograph all the accidental combina- 
tions of the scene, and the style and position of 
the neighbouring edifices ; and, furthermore, make 
yourself acquainted with the geology of the 
district (if rural), the materials produced therein, 
and the customary mode of applying them ; for 
very often such local peculiarities of workmanship 
or construction may be advantageously employed. 
So much for suitability to site. With regard to 
propriety of the design to the purposes for which 


|the building is to be employed, I would lay it 


} 
| 


} 


down as a rule that every building should at once 
tell its tale to the beholder; and in all good faith 
I believe this quite possible,—that is to say, I 
believe that every building, by its treatment (and 
I care not what be the style) may be made so 
thoroughly characteristic, its costume so appro- 
priate to its station, that a glance will indicate to 


| the beholder the class of building to which it be- 


| longs, often even the especial service to which it 


is destined, whether it be for Divine worship, for 
education, or for pleasure ; whether it be public or 


arts, painting and sculpture. It is her function | private ; whether a palace or a hospital, a museum 


to encourage, either directly or indirectly, all 
peaceable arts, sciences, and art-manufactures. 
Keep this fact before you, I say ; for whether she 
performs these functions well or ill, or not at all, 
depends on us her representatives ; and it behoves 
us as individuals to remember that it is in our 
power, not only to assist, but also to impede her 
in the performance of them. Let us then strive 
unwearyingly : let us apply ourselves diligently to 
the great work of raising our beloved art, from the 
degradation and neglect from which she is but 
now emerging, to that noble and exalted position 
which is hers by right. It has been said that 
| three determined men can accomplish anything. 
| Take courage, then, for, if three can do anything, 
}one can do much ; and a phalanx like that of the 
architects should be equal to the task before you. 

Let us now consider what are the means by 
| which this consummation is to be obtained. In 
| the first place (although it may seem somewhat 
irrelevant) a good architect must be a man of 
| the strictest honour, and most severe probity: a 
| jealous love of truth should animate his every 


or a barrack, a prison or a poorhouse. The art is 
certainly capable of this: surely the artist should 


| be equal to it. This metropolis offers numerous 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 


examples, both pro and con. of the truth of this: 
space, however, will not permit me to enumerate 
them ; besides which, a portion of the task would 
be invidious. But, as one of the most recently- 
erected public buildings, I will mention Mr. Barry’s 
Covent-garden Theatre as possessing this merit to 
a considerable degree: a theatre also at Viterbo, 
near Rome (probably known to many of my 
readers), erected a few years ago, though plain, 
struck me as being particularly good in this 
respect. 

For brevity’s sake, I might perhaps pass over 
structural truth,” by referring to my previous 
remark, that an architect should have the same 
repugnance to commit an architectural untruth 
as to utter a falsehood, but I will add that he 
has no more necessity to do the one than the other. 
Ardently as I admire our unrivalled St. Paul’s, 
I cannot excuse Sir Christopher Wren the duplicity 


| of that upper story. Beautiful as is much of the 


|action and thought. To commit an architectural | 


to tell a falsehood. 


| bribery, which manufacturers and others not un- 
| frequently make in the shape of offers of “ allow- 
ance to architects,”—a practice which cannot be 
too highly reprehended. His studies cannot 
embrace too wide a field: those which tend to 
exercise the reasoning powers and the memory, 
will be of special service; for it would seem that 
the constant and fixed attentien of the mind to 
near objects, as in the case of artists, tends to the 
deterioration, or at least, prevents the develop- 





his own interest must, of course, be identified 
with his clients’; but, in the defence or advance- 
ment of that interest, he must never forget his 


He should treat as insults the petty attempts at | 


untruth should be to him no less impossible than | 


brick detail of some of the great sham facades of 
Northern italy, I much prefer to see the plain, 
honest, unfinished brick, as in the west fronts of 
the Duomo and St. Lorenzo in Florence, Santa 


| Giustina in Padua, and so many others. 


But, ye young architects, while it is your duty, in 
cases where it is a question between difficulty and 
untruth, never to hesitate for a moment, but to 
buckle on your armour, and combat the difficulty 
until it is solved (for there is always at least one 
alternative which study will discover), yet, at the 
same time, you are not called upon ostentatiously 
to parade your truthfulness by the adoption of 


| disagreeable or grotesque forms nor unnecessary 
ment of the latter. In his professional practice | 


| self-respect, nor the respect due to the know- | 
ledge and experience of his professional brethren. | 
' 


In the preparation of his designs, he is bound 
to spare no pains, no amount of study; remem- | 
bering the words once uttered by Professor | 
Cockerell, within the walls of the Academy, that | 
“ All great things, like the young of the elephant, | 
are long of gestation, difficult of parturition.” No | 
detail, either of construction or ornamentation, 
must be beneath his notice. He must remember | 
All the many conditions to which a design must 
conform to be really good. In the first place 
there is propriety, that is to say, suitability to the 
purposes of the building, and to the site ou which | 
it is to be erected. 2ndly. Structural truth. | 
8rdly. Picturesqueness and breadth in the general | 
form, and in the grouping of the several parts 
and good arrangement of plan. 4thly and lastly. 
Purity, and right application of detail. 

With regard to the first, a® practice has of late 
become common amongst the younger architects 
in preparing designs submitted in competition: it 
is that of preparing the drawings without ever 
having seen the site, or knowing anything of the 
locality. This practice is open to the strongest 
objection, for there is scarcely a site which does not 
present some accidental features, which have a 
bearing for good or for evil on the proposed build- | 
ling. Not unfrequently they are of the first im- 
portance, and if properly appreciated and turned 
| to good account, will, indeed, be the key-note of the 

whole design, giving it vitality and harmony | 
with the surrounding scenery. Study, then, | 
the site in situ: do not merely go and look at it, 
jor verify the dimensions; but ponder over it; 


appliances. 
I could say much on this subject, but must 
pass on to “ Beauty of Form and Grouping.” * 
V. L. 





THE CITRUS WOOD OF THE ANCIENTS. 
THE CALLITRIS TREE. 

Tue wood which has been submitted to me for 
examination, judging from its appearance and 
properties, as well as from the history given me 
of the tree that produces it, is, I have no doubt, 
one which occupied a very prominent place in the 
domestie economy of the ancients ; being no other 
than the celebrated citrus wood, which Pliny in- 
forms us was considered one among the elements 
of more civilized life,—‘ inter pauca nitidiores 
vite instrumenta.” 

Of all the ornamental woods of which we have 
any record, none has ever enjoyed so great a 
celebrity as the citrus. The Greek and Roman 
writers make frequent mention of this wood. 

It was one of the accusations directed by Cicero 
against Verres, that his cupidity was unable to 
withstand the attractions of a citrean table in the 
possession of a fellow-citizen:—“ Zu maximam et 
pulcherrimam mensam citream, a Quinto Lutatio 
Diodoro, Lilyb@i, abstulisti,” was the charge pre- 
ferred by the orator, who was himself no bad judge 


| of a citrean table. 


Martial, by comparing this wood with gold, 
would imply that it was esteemed the first of all 
precious materials :— 

** Accipe felices, atlantica munera sylvas ; 
Aurea qui dederit dona minora dabit.”’ 
In another of his epigrams the same author 


* To be continued. 
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represents a maple table attdressing a more | 
aristocratic citrean one thus :-— 


** Non sum crispa quidem, nec sylvze filia Maure.”’ | 


It is apparently with the admiration of a con- 
noisseur that Petronius exclaims,—“ Ecce afris 
eruta terris citrea mensa ;’ while Tertullian, | 
with due Christian austerity, in alluding to the 
vast sums which Cicero and others were known to | 
have sacrificed to the fashion for fine tables, sneers 
at the extravagance :—“ Hem! quantis faculta- 
tibus estimavere ligneas maculas !” 


But it is to Pliny that we are indebted for the 
most minute and interesting account of the citrus, 
and the part played by it, m the luxury and re- 
finement of ancient Rome. “To Mauritania and 
its peculiar citrus tree,” he says, “we owe the 
mania for fine tables, with which the women re- 
proach the men when they complain of their ex- 
penditure on pearls. There is preserved to the 
present day a table which belonged to M. T. 
Cicero, and for which, notwithstanding his com- 
paratively moderate means, he gave no less a sum 
than 9,000/. sterling. Two tables also were sold 
by auction, which had belonged to King Juba; 
the price fetched by one was 10,800/. sterling, 
and the other something less) * * * * The 
largest table that has ever yet been known, was 
one which belonged to Ptolemeus, king of 
Manritania ; it was made of two semi-circum- 
ferences, joined together down the middle, being 
44 feet in diameter, and a quarter of a foot in thick- 
ness, * * * * ‘The Emperor Tiberius had 
likewise a table, which exceeded 4 feet in diame- 
ter; this, however, was only covered with a 
veneer of citrus wood. * * * * 

“The citrus tree resembles the wild female 
cypress in its foliage, smell, and appearance of the 
trunk. It is the tuberosities or burrs, formed of 
curly wood, which are the parts used for orna- 
mental purposes,” * * * * 

“The principal merit of the tables made of this 
material is to have veins arranged in wavy lines, 
or spirals, like so many whirlpools. Inthe former 
arrangement the veins run in an oblong direction, 
for which reason the tables presenting this appear- 
ance are called mense tigrina; while in the 
latter the marks are circling and spiral, and hence 
give rise to the appellation mense pantherine. 
Next in esteem to these is the wood with a small 
mottle, representing, as it were, a surface covered 
with dense masses of grain; apiate is the term 
given to these. But it is the colour of the wood 
which is the quality held in the highest esteem ; 
that of red wine mixed with honey (mu/sum) being 
the most prized, the figure coming out in such 
with particular brilliancy. After colour, size is 
looked to; at the present day entire trunks are 
greatly admired, and sometimes several are united 
im a single table.” 

“These tables are best kept in order, and shine 
with the greatest lustre, when merely rubbed with 
the dry hand, especially just after bathing. As if 
this wood had been created for the behoof of wine, 
it receives no injury from it.”—Pliny’s Nat. Hist. 
xiii. 30. 

Pliny’s account is confirmed by Strabo, who, in 
describing Mauritania, observes,—“It is this 
country which furnishes the Romans with their 
tables, made of large pieces of wood presenting 
the most beautiful figure.”— Geog. xvii. 3; iv. 

The citrus formed one of the principal sacrificial 
woods of the ancients. According to Theophrastus, 
Circe was said to have employed it in her enchant- 
ments, and it was, no doubt, the same material 
that Homer meant by the wood @voy, with which he 
represents Calypso as fumigating her grotto. Citrus 
was also the wood of which were made the wine- 
tables consecrated to the feasts of Bacchus. Theo- 
phrastus states thatthe raftering of the ancient 
temples used to be made of the citrns tree, and that 
its timber, when employed in roofs, is proof against 
all decay. He likewise says that no wood is so 
full of tigure, and that there is no workmanship 
more precious than that made of this material, 
several of the most venerated statues of the gods 
known in Greece being carved in it. Few sub- | 
stances, therefore, were more closely connected 
with the worship of the gods. What was the 





significance of the name “ arbor vite,” originally 
given to this tree, and still retained in modern 
times to designate an allied genus of exotics to 


the old world, it is not easy to determine; but 
probably the term had its origin in somethir 
hidden and my stical 
properties. j 

It has lone been a problem to what tree known 
in the present dey the citrns of the ancients was 
to be referred. Evy lyn considered it to have been 
furnished by a v: riety of wild cypress. That the 
tree ] rodu ing it belonged to the family of the 


y 
connected with its peculiar 


pe 






cupressinee, is clear, from the déscription given 
of it by Pliny. It was a native of Northern 
Africa, where many species of the very interesting | 


| group of the cypresses ate found in perfection. | 
‘correspond exactly to Pliny’s description, and 


In additicn to the other individuals of this family, 
botanists and travellers have made ts acquainted 
with one peculiar to the northern shores of the | 


| African continent, which they have distinguished | 


by the name of ca/llitris, and taken as the type of | 
a new genus, of which, to use the words of the | 


‘late Dr. Royle, “about twenty species oecur in| 


Australia, and a solitary one on Mount Atlas.” | 
This Atlantic species, which has been the subject 
of considerable discussion, has, from the character | 
of its fruit, been denominated quadrivalvis. 

According to Brognairt and Schawboe, it is from | 
this tree that is obtained the fragrant and resinous 
substance, called gum sandarach. Captain S. E. | 
Cook, and Mr. Drummond Hay, in the year 1829, | 
were at considerable pains to prove that the alerce | 
wood, of which is composed the roof ofthe famous | 
mosque, now the cathedral of Cordova, erected in | 
the ninth century, was not as had generally been 
supposed, the timber of the larch, but, in fact, | 
that of callitris quadrivalvis. The following re- | 
marks of Captain Cook on this subject, are worth 
quoting :—“ The original woodwork of the roof 
has now the colour of old oak or chestnut. This 
is the alerce of the old writers, which has hitherto | 
baffled inquiry as to the tree which produced it. 
It is resinous and fine-grained, quite unlike the 
various pines which I subsequently found to form 
the woodwork of the Alhambra, the Alcazar of 
Seville, and other Moorish buildings, or that of 
any pine I am acquainted with. The alerce is 
not a wood indigenous to Spain, and the subject 
of its origin is one well worthy of inquiry, as few 
woods are known capable of resisting the effects of 
a period of more than nine centuries, the spe- 
cimen I speak of being perfectly preserved.”— 
Cook’s Sketches in Spain, vol. i. p. 4. 

Mr. Drummond Hay, H.M.’s Consul General 
for Morocco, was the first to point out that the 
alerce wood came from callitris quadrivalvis ; 
and to illustrate his views on this point he sent to 
England, in 1830, a plank, measuring 1 foot 
8 inches in width, of the timber of that tree, 
which was deposited in the rooms of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London. This circumstance is 
mentioned by Mr. Loudon, in his “ Arboretum,” 
who describes the wood as “highly balsamic and 
odoriferous; the resin, no doubt, preventing the 
ravages of insects, as well as the influence of the 
air.” This sample of callitris wood probably not 
being remarkable for its ornamental qualities, it did 
not occur to Mr. Loudon, nor vet to any other of 
the numerous persons who examined it, to suspect 
that it might prove to be the celebrated citrus wood 
of the ancients. Dr. Lindley, in his “ Vegetable 
Kingdom,” also makes mention of a plank, two feet 
wide, of the wood of callitris quadrivalvis, which 
he had seen, but without throwing out a hint as 
to its possible relationship with the famous “ nobilis 
citrus.’ Indeed, in no botanical work have I sue- 
ceeded in méeting with anything to show that 
callitris quadrivalvis was supposed to be the tree 
from which the citrus wood was procured. 

In the same way as those authors who have 
treated of the known callitris have failed to recog- 
nize in it the citrus tree, so the writers who have 
had occasion to speak of the unknown citrus wood 
have never thought of looking for its source to the 
Atlantic arbor vite. In the fiftieth volume of the 
“Transactions of the Society of Arts” is a well- 
known paper, by Dr. Aiken, on ornamental woods, 
written in 1831, no inconsiderable portion of which 


is occupied by the history of the ancient citrus | 


wood; but the author does not even venture a 
guess as to the tree from which it was obtained. 
The writer of the article, “Citrus,” in Reece’s 
“Cyclopedia,” however, points out that the “citree 


mense”’ could not have been made, as was generally 


believed, either from the citron tree or the cedar, | 


but of a “ wood peculiar for its fineness, and very 
different from both.” 
on Greek and Roman antiquities, forming part of 
Lardner’s “Cabinet Library,” and published in 
1833, the precious citrus is confidently stated to 
have been the wood of the cedrat or citron,—in 
botany cltrus medicva,—a tree whose wood is totally 
destitute of figure and colour. 

Botanists knew the callitris tree to be the wild 
spreading cypress of Mount Atlas, and its wood 


had been particularly noticed as not only possess- | 


ing the chief qualities stated by Theophrastus to 
be those of citrus wood, but as having received in 
comparatively modern times, and with extraordi- 
nary advantage, one of the principal applications 
specified by him to have been anciently reserved 
for citrus. It only required the discovery in it of 


those beauties of figure, colour, and lustre so | 


Nevertheless, in the volume | 








greatly extolled by the ancients, to complete the 
se of the identity of the citrus with the callitris. 

ecent investigation has shown that the latter 
tree is subject to excrescences or burrs, which 


that those growths, in their internal structure, 
display characters in all points agreeing with those 
of the burrs of which were made the citrean tables. 
There can, therefore, hardly exist any reasonable 
doubt that in the timber of callitris quadrivalvis 
we possess the true citrus wood. 

Considering that the ancients employed citrus 


wood principally for tables, it would, I think, be 


well in the first instance to re-apply it to that use; 
and the more so, that there has prevailed for some 
time in this country a “mania for fine tables,” 
which, however, is very moderate, when compared 
with that under which the Romans gave stch 
enormous prices for a single piece of farniture, and 
which, to our certain knowledge, prevailed in Rome 
from the early days of Cicero to the time of 
Nerva—a period of full 150 years, including the 
reigns of ten emperors. The Roman citrean tables 
were apparently circular in shape, and supported 
on feet composed of ivory and other precious 
materials carved to represent griffons and the legs 
of animals. 

The table mania of the present day has shown 
itself in favour of walnut-wood, obtained from 
burrs, similar as regards their structure to the 
tuberosities of the citrus tree, and producing a 
curly wood which has the same “tiger” and 
* panther ” peculiarities of figure. Walnut-wood, 
likewise well known to and extensively used by 
the ancients, had till quite recently been too much 
neglected in this country, and the beautiful speci- 
mens of it now sent us from Southern Europe, 
produce a very pleasing effect on the eye, long 
accustomed to the sombre rosewood and the too 
uniformly marked mahogany. A comparison of 
| walnut and callitris will however show, that while 
the latter does not yield to the former in the 
quality of figure, it surpasses it greatly in the 
warmth and liveliness of its colour, which, e¢om- 
bined with a depth and lustre, almost capable of 
|vying with those of the mineral gems, entirely 
| eclipses the dead-looking walnut, and stamps it as 
| the noblest ornamental material of the vegetable 
| kingdom.* 

ct 








COLOURING STATUES. 

AFTER recapitulating the well-known existing 
instances of colours remaining on fragments of 
antique sculpture, and going through the argu- 
ments usually adopted, to show that polychromy 
was in vogue during the best periods of Greek 
|art, Mr. Scharf, in his lecture at the Architectural 
Museum meutioned last week, expressed his con- 
| Vietion that the application of colour to form in 
| plastie works, and especially to sculptures of the 
| human figure, was a very desirable combina- 
|tion, and one that, as far as existing speci- 
| mens might be adduced, had never yet had 
| proper care or sufficient talent brought to bear 
|upon it. The painted sculptures displayed in the 
| Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, he considered to be 
| not only unsatisfactory, but to have a very inju- 
irious effect upon further opportunities being 
| obtained for the sculptor-colourist, where better 
| material, larger scale, and a favourable dispo- 
sition of light and shade would be required. 
A fixed position, with a considerable promi- 
nence of shadow and bright lights on par- 
ticular parts, are the conditions which Mr. 
Scharf considered to be quite essential towards 
a successful polychromatic application. Various 
| objects and surfaces surrounding the sculpture in 
question must also partake of certain prominent 
| colours, so as to secure a general harmony or tone 
| which all painters consider with justice to be one 
| of the first requirements. The mode in which the 
tints and markings or patterns are applied by the 
| brush demands as much care and mastery as in the 
forms and markings that had previously been left 
by the chisel of the sculptor. Unless these two 


| 


; 








* Srr,—I have received from abroad some pieces of a 
| rare and beautiful wood for the purpose of being tried 
| by me in the way of business, and I am told it is a wood 
| of great interest to classical scholars, as well as one of the 
| finest materials that have ever been used in cabinet. 
work. At my request, a gentleman well acquainted with 
| the subject has drawn out the accompanying account of 
the wood in question. You will observe that he has 
no doubt of this article being the same with a wood which 
was very celebrated for its beauty and other good qttali- 
ties in ancient times. Such being the case, 1 think I may 
| consider myself furtunate to be the first to bring it again 
| into notice after such agreat lapse of time. Acting onthe 
| Suggestion contained in the paper, I have employed the 
| wood chiefly on table tops. Several of these | have now 
| in a finished state by me, and shall be happy to show them 
to any one who may desire to see them.—i am, Sir, &c. 
14, Cleveland-mews, Fitzroy-square. C, Cross. 
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operations are combined in an equal degree of 
mastery, the result can only be a failure. Painting 
statuettes on a small scale might be all very well; 
but a doll-like effect could scarcely be avoided, 
with objects sq moveable and variable in point 
of light. It was on larger subjects that he 
desired to see experiments made, and he instanced 
some full-length monumental figures in our 
cathedrals with a, steady, unchanging light ; 
and among them the monument to Huskis- 
son, in Chichester Cathedral, only that more 
ideal drapery and an, earlier costume would be 
preferrable. Even in Greece, and still more in the 
tropical countries, colour seems indispensable as a 
relief to the eye from the. glare of a white surfage. 
Pliny mentions a statue in the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, which the keeper of the sanctuary used 
to warn visitors not to gaze upon too long, as the 
intense whiteness of the marble might injure their 
eyes, 

In all modern instances of paint applied te 
statuary a heavy opaque colour was employed, 
but the lecturer believed that a tinted varnish or 
glaze,* applied delicately to the marble, so as not 
to destroy the translucency of the material, would, 
produce a very different effect. ven stippling 


ceipts were 171 millions of frances; the working 
expenses, 76,700,000 francs; the net. profit, 
83,629,000. francs; and, at the end of the yea: 
1857, 13,243,000 francs were added to the reserved 
fund, 

The Swiss railways produced, 5,702,000, franges, 
and their working expenses were2,405,000 francs. 
The net profit was 2°97 per cent. on the capital 
embarked, The receipts of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian lines. were 9,190,000 francs, aud expeases for 
everything 4,577,000 franes. 

A dangerous fige broke. ont on the evening of 
the Sth ult. at the, railway works of the bridge 


the fruits. of five months’ gigantic works for the 
temporany: bridge. About eight o’clock in the 
evening the fire appeared, from an unknown 
cause, om, board one of the boats, coptaining a 
steam pilg-driving engine, moored close to the 
temporazy bridge, and in an instant the flames 


zealous assistange, alforded by the employés, the 
workmen, (who yet lingered about the works), and 
the pontoon men, the burning vessels were enabled 





certain parts with fime touches of pure colour to 


to be drifted off, and the temporary bridge, on 


produce a variety, ayd varying some parts also | fireextinguished, in a short space of time, with, no 


by scumbling, or applying a few. touches of an | 
opaque colour laid thinly upon the glazed surface, | 
are only artistic meags clearly open to the experi- | 
mentalist. Most of the painted details. of the 
eyes, lips, hain, & have been too harsh and; de- 
fined. Hitherto. professed sculptors alone have 
taken a practical paxt in the question, and, form 
being their first study, and, in most instagges, 
their only reak, objegt, very favourable regults 
could hardly be expected ; but it was to be wished 
that some of our eminent colourists would, ag 
painters, take up the subject, and try thei 
hands at enriching a statue with their pecu- 


very serious damage. 





ART ABROAD. 

Ax Art-Union, in connection with the Pasis 
Exhibition. of Works of Fine Arts, is being orga- 
nized, the Count de Morny president: the, smb 
scription is to be but.one /rane.. The. Emperor 


Art-Union some time ago. The jury have re- 
jected an immense number of works submitted for 
exhibition. 





liar gifts. Mr. Gibson, from what had been 
seen, was not likely to do himself justice. 'Phat| 
the practice and judgment in applying colour to, 
such surfaces required a peculiar skill and figst- | 
rate pencilling artist, we might feel certain, from,| 


of the ancients, whether for worship,or as honorary | 
memorials, were in fixed localities, and it would | 


be most injudicious to prosecute any further expe- | 


riments without having fist secured for.the. work | “#¢. 49% to ask a grant from the, Chambers, with,| 
that end in view. Meanwhile they. have inwited | 


a favourable architectural position, 


the.Black Forest, in Germany. 
Phe Belgian Government, desirous. to assist. in 
leading tothe practice of monumental painting, 


Mellowness of colour als ig.aa desirable a poink| the artists of France and Germany to send to 
of consideration for painted statues as for shaded | Melgiom st few ie eeks the cartoons of their} fotures, and Commerce, fopnded: 1777, A.D.” 
pictures on flat surfaces, whether of stone panel og MOTE SUCcessiul frescoes. 


canvas. 
GERMAN RALLWAYS, 
Last year, in March, M. Hauchgeorne, general 
very interesting statistical tables.on the working 


results, for the year 1856, He hag now published 
one on the results of the working of the German 


lines during the yeax 1807. We cannot follow the! sian painters, and a subscription has been opened | adele 
author through, the, innumerable, facts. which he | in, Seville, and, ia, Madrid, for the purpose. Senor | {\°**¢" 


has so carefully collagted, aud se.lucidly explained; 
so must confine, ourselves te, mentioning. seme 
general data, which alone cannot fail to. interest 
our readers. 


At the end of 1857, there were 4,369 kilometers ! 


of Prussian railways open for traflic, of which only 
1,361 had a double line. At the end of the previous 


year, the lines in traffic were only 4,003 kilom. | 
1,127 of which were double lines. The construction, | 


&c. of all these lines, cost 957 millions of francs, 
or 21,900 francs per kilom., The rolling stock 
comprises 1,096 locomotives, 1,763 passenger car- 
riages, and 20,350 goods waggons. The useful 
effect of each locomotive was, on an average, during 
the year, 19,390 kilom. travelled. The number of 


passengers averaged nineteen millions and a half, | 


and the number of tons of merchandise trans- 
ported, was 12,274,000. The total receipts were 
130,011,385 francs, and all expenses of every sort, 
58,796,870 francs: that leaves in round numbers a 


net profit of seventy-one millions of francs. At | 
the end of the year 1857, the reserved funds were | 


increased by nineteen millions of francs. 

The German railways, out of Prussia, including 
the Swiss lines and the Lombardo - Venetian, 
amounted, in length, at the end of 1857, to 
7,365 kilom. of which 1,648 were double lines of 
way. The cost of construction on an average 
amounted to 232,000 francs per kilom. The rolling 
sto:k consisted of 1,500 locomotives, 3,374 pas- 
senger carriages, and 22,275 merchandise vans. 


* The tint or glaze upon the surface would still display 
the granulation of the marble, and leave an accidental 
spot glaringly conspicuous, as noticed by Lucian, in his 
aceount of the Venus of Cnidos. 


A church in the Pointed style, is. te be,com-| 
{menced shortly in Cologne, dedicated to, St.}. 
| Maurice, from the designs of M. Stata, A citizen 
|} of Cologme has given 16,000/. for the purpose. | 
| ‘Phe, Revue des. Beane. Arts says, this. will be. the 


manager of the Cologne railways, published some | 


< 


within the last fifteen years. 


| A monument is about to be erected in Seville, | 


|to the memory of Murillo, the prince of Andalu- 


| Medima.is to. be. the sculptor. 
eet ee 
FALL OF A C ‘+H TOWER AT 
} ) 


Tue inhabitants of the village of Basford, near 
| Nottingham, were thrown into a state of great 
consternation on Sunday last by the fall of the old 
church tower. The church, which is a very large 
one, and one of the best specimens of Early 
English architecture in the county, is undergoing 
a restoration at the hands of Mr. Arthur Wiison, 
architect, of Nottingham, under whose directions 
| the north aisle has been rebuilt, and a new north 
porch added, the clerestory rebuilt, and new roofs 
added throughout. 

At the commencement of the restoration it was 
not thought to be necessary to take down the 
/tower, but as the works proceeded it became 
| evident that, owing to the bad material of which 
it was built, and the insecure and boggy founda- 
tions, it would give way if something were not 
done to prevent it. Under these circumstances a 
new tower arch was advised by the architect as 
the only means of averting this catastrophe. It 
was while the tower was being prepared for the 





On Saturday evening, when it became evident that 
nothing short of a miracle could save the tower, 
land that it was inclining towards the church, 
| several strong shores were fixed by the direction 
of the archi , inside the building, to throw the 
pressure the otaer way. It fell shortly afterwards, 
and the above precautions probably saved the 
| nave, clerestory, and new roofs. As it was, only 





over the Rhine, at Kebl, threatening. to destroy | 


For these German lines, without Prussia, the re-_| 


— 


one bay of the south arcade and the west end of 
the south aisle fell with the tower. 

When the old tower arch was taken out, the 
remains of two former ones, of differeat dates were 
discovered in the wall, and three, very strong 
buttresses had been built againgk the western face, 
and a doorway blocked up, makimg it) evident that 
from, the first. erection.the work has been unsound, 
and has often, undergone extensive repairs. Very 
fortunately no one was hurt. Had it happencd a 
few. hours sooner, or a day later, many of the 
workmen would probably have perished in the 


ruins. There are three fine old bells, which have 
escaped uninjured. The building committee are 
entexging with spirit into measures which will 


enable them in a short time to erect a new tower 





NEW CHURCH, NEWINGTON. 





took the scaffolding, and communicated with the | 
main work, which burned fiercely. Owing to, the | 


sent for paxticulags of the working of the London | 


i 


sixtieth Gothic church that M. Statz has built | 


reception of the new arch that the fall took place. | 


| Twe first stene.of tke uew church to be built in 
Charles-street, Newington, was laid on the 30th 
of March by the Lord Bishop ot Le 1d nN. The 
church is dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, 
and is to be of the Early English style of archi- 
tecture, and will consist of nave, 75 feet long by 
24 feet 6 inches wide; north and south aisles, 
16 feet 3 inches wide; chancel, 25 feet long, and 
20 feet wide; organ-chamber on the north side of 
chancel, and vestry on the south side, with a tower 
at the west end of south aisle, and a porch at the 
| side of north aisle. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by five bays. 

In lieu of the stone, shafts. uayally pla ed be- 
tween the naye, and: the, aisles, thg,erchitect has 
intxoduced, coupled cast-iron columps, 7 inches i 
diameter, with a space between them to : 
the officiating clergymen being seew. The « 
lis to be built with Kentish ragstone, with the 
| dressings of Bath stone. In the exterior t 


architect has introduced gabled clerestories, 












Phe Society of Emulation of the Department of pierced, with cinquefoils of different ae signs, the 
Doubs, has. decided that, an, exhibition, of manu- | whole to be surmounted by wrought-iron cresses. 
fagtured and agricultural produce shall take | The church will be made to accgmmodate 1,000 
plage on the Ist of June, 1860, at Besangon, for | persgns, at a cost of 5,0002. 
works. of art and productions of Igbour.. There} 4 Of sete : | 
wilh bea a contest between the watchmakers of | Mr. Wallson, of Great Suffolk-street, is the bu 
Pliny’s passage relating to Nigias, The statues! Geneva, the clockmakers of Padma, and those of | aoe ~ | 
| PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND 


: and 


Me. Jarvis, of Newington, is the architect ; anc 
Ider. 








MANUFACTURES AT BARNSTAPLE. 
We would direct our readers’ attention to the 
projected Exhibition at Barnstaple. The Council 
lof the “Bath and West of England Society for 
lthe Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manu- 


| (building on the steady progress.of their agricul- 
tugal gatherings, on the. increased business done 
| in. the sale of agricultural implements, on the im- 
| proved demand for education, andiseient fic instruc- 
tion which has arisen, im the. west of England, 
and on, the complete, organization, amd harmonious 
| action, of the, Society) have,openeda, new depart- 
ment of “Arts and, Mapedactures” for exhibition 
and sale. A) special feed bas. been, raised for a 
moveable building, te, be, used) next year at Dor- 
A plan has. been, furnished by Mr. 
| Nicholson, agricultural engineer, of Newark, and 
| the support of the principal local dealers and ma- 
naiacturers has been obtained. 

Mr. T. Dyke Acland, jun. the chairman of the 
committee, in a letter to us on the subject, says,— 
“ Whatever tends to illustrate the principle, and 
to make known the improvements, disseminated 
through your columns, will be acceptable at our 
exhibition. Plans of farm buildings and cottages 
have long found a place in our show-yard, and in 
our journal. But our extended exhibition will 
awaken a demand for beauty of form and colour, 
to which some local attempts have already directed 
attention.” 

Entries have already been made of some articles 
tending to illustrate the suitable use of stone, 
wood, iron, and colour, in their application to 
building and furniture ; but the shortness of time 
has prevented the plan being very widely known 
beyond the circle of those acquainted with the 
promoters, and we would gladly extend that 





circle. The exhibition will open on the 30th of 


May, and will include a collection of paintings and 
drawings. The secretary is Mr. St. John Maule, 
of Wood-street, Bath. 








Deinkine Founrarxs.— The erection of the 
drinking fountains provided by the Sunderland 
Corporation is now proceeding. Fountains have 
been erected in the following places:—At the 
entrance to Bishopwearmouth Church, in the 
High-street ; adjoining Alderman Hariley’s works, 
Hyiton-road; and at the Ferry-boat landing. A 
fountain is also to be placed in the wall adjoiming 
the Park from Old Building-hill-lane. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ROME. 


Last week a lecture was delivered at the 
Apollonian Hall, to the members of the Philoso- 
phical Institution of Dover (in connection with 
the Society of Arts), by Mr. J. J. Aubertin, on 
“Rome.” Additional interest was imparted to 
the lecture from its being illustrated with a valu- 
able collection of photographs. 

Having narrated the effect which a close ap- 
proach to the city of the Cwsars had upon his | 
mind, the lecturer proceeded to describe the | 
Piazza del Popolo, with its Egyptian obelisk, | 
being one of two erected by Rameses in front of | 
the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. The other 
still remained there. It was computed that this 
obelisk dated before Moses, who was 1,550 years 
before Christ: the age of the obelisk, therefore, 
could not be less than 3,400 years, yet the orna- 
mentation it bore was as sharp and well defined 
as the day on which it was cut. Twelve obelisks 
were brought to Rome at immense cost and 
trouble. The scene of the Forum and the Via 
Sacra; the Capitol and the Via Triumphalis were 
turned to account; and, after all the various 

remains (including the root of the old Rostrum) 
had been dwelt upon in outline, the whole scene 
of a Roman triumph was traced through them ; the 











HE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, OXFORD. 


spot where the captive monarchs were turned off 
to the Mammertine prisons was pointed out; and | 
the particular triumph of Paulus Hmilius over | 
Perseus was adopted to realize the illustration. | 
The Arch of Titus, connected with one of these | 
triumphs, viz. that of Titus over the Jews, A.D. 72, 
was particularly pointed out, with its entablatures, | 
representing on one side Titus in his triumphal 
car, and upon the other his Roman victors carry- 
ing the Jewish spoils. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Sheffield.—The competition for the new Union 
Workhouse at Penistone, near Sheffield, has been 
decided in favour of Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, 
architects, of Bradford. Twelve designs were 
submitted. The plan adopted is calculated to 
accommodate 130 inmates, divided into six classes, 
besides the provision in the entrance buildings 
and infirmary. The exterior is of a simple style 
of Italian architecture. 

Caistor Parochial Schools.—Forty designs were 








sent in. Messrs. Maughan and Fowler, of Louth, 
obtained the first place; Mr. Murray, of London, 
the second. 

Assize Courts for Manchester.—We understand 


if 


iii} 
nan a exten ki RASC RANT HE 





that about one hundred sets of plans have beer 
sent in to compete for the assize courts for the 
Salford Hundred. No person will be allowed ta 
see them before the decision is made. 





THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 

THE new Museum is approaching completion, 
and we publish in our present number two views 
of the exterior, from photographs of the actual 
building. In our volume for 1855 we gave a plan 
of the intended building and a view of the 
entrance-front, together with some descriptive 
particulars.* We gave also an engraving of the 
intended ironwork for the roof of the central 
court. We reserve a critical account of the build- 
ing. In the meanwhile, let us say that the 
cloisters display a remarkable collection of marble 
shafts, arranged on a geological scheme, and 
intended as illustrations. The granites and ser- 
pentine occupy prominent places. The quadrangle 
will ultimately be roofed over. The roof first put 
up was found to be insecure, and was removed. 
The roof of the lower corridor is vaulted in brick : 
the upper has a simple wooden roof. Messrs. 
Deane and Woodward are the architects. 





* See vol. xiii. pp. 201, 318, 319. 
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THE NILOMETER AT CAIRO. | 


I opsERvE, in Mr. T. Hayter Lewis’s lecture on 
Cairo, printed in a recent number of your journal, 
this passage :—“ There is no view of the Nilometer 
I believe here, and a sketch of it was, until lately 
at least, a work of some danger. Mr. Roberts got 
one, but at the risk of his life; and it seems from 
the drawing to be a plain fluted column without 
a capital, its lower part in the water, and sur- 
rounded by a ruined Arab building.” There is 
now lying before me an engraving, which has been 
some years in my possession, of the “Interior of | 
the Nilometer at Cairo; from the designs of 
Luigi Mayer ;” and, as it may interest some of your 
readers, I will endeavour to describe it (although 


one it supersedes, comprising, in plan, a clere-}of it which was immersed hemispherical, and that 


storied nave and transepts of five bays, with north 
and south aisles; an apsidal chancel, having also 
north and south aisles of two bays, screened off 
for children on the north, and for a vestry and 
organ chamber on the south. The style adopted 
is the Geometric. The body of the church will 
be provided with pitch-pine benches to seat about 
700 persons. The roofs will be of open timber | 
construction, covered with Delabole slates, and | 
the wood and timber work throughout will be | 
varnished. The warming will be effected by 
means of hot water. The works have been under- 
taken by Mr. Cartwright, of Oswestry, for 4,300/. | 
and the materials of the old church, which are 











valuable ; but in this contract the tower is not 





in no way connected with Architecture myself, it |‘ 
is always a pleasure to me to read or see anything | included. 5 + 
concerning it). The external building is circular, _Byton.—Some three years ago the parish church 
walled for about two-thirds of its height, the | of Byton, in the county of Hereford, was destroyed 
upper part being windows very much in appear- | by fire, and the destruction was so complete that 
ance like ordinary strong-framed sashes: above of the nave the mere shell only was rescued. The 
these rises a domed roof, ornamented with a sort of | chancel partially escaped : the walls, however, that 
diaper pattern, lozenge shaped, with a round knob remained were severely shattered. Workmen are | 
in the centre of each lozenge. Within this building | 2OW engaged in the removal of these remains pre- | 
there is a square inclosure of about (say) 15 feet :| Patatory to the erection of the new church, the 
this is composed of heavy beams, supported at each | design of which is almost of ¢ istercian simplicity. 
corner by plain square uprights, and between | After the Lancet type of English architecture, it 
these by two columns of the Tuscan order. The | Comprises a nave, chaneel, and south porch. The 
lower half of each side of this enclosure is com- | west front is bisected by a buttress, having a 
posed of lattice work, the upper of frames similar | lancet on either side, and terminates with a double 
to those in the external building. At the right- | bell-cot. The north and south sides have similar 
hand corner is a door from which you step on to though smaller lancets, varied towards the east | 
a steep flight of twenty-five steps, and by which | end with a double lancet under a containing hood, 
you descend, to what for distinction sake I shall | Pieced in the tympanum, and ascending through 
call the floor of an excavated apartment, some 10 | the eaves. This portion of these elevations is 
feet below the surface. This floor then, with the ex- | 8tranged under a gable flanked with buttresses, 
ception of the width of the steps on the side they are producing the effect of a transeptal arrangement. 
placed on, is still further excavated to the extent of | The porch is on the south side, and will be built 
some 3 feet, forming a large basin, with a bold with oak timber of a massive construction. The 
moulding or string course around the edge, and | chancel has a triplet window in the east end, 
steps to descend into it. In the walls on the floor | finished internally with two orders of mouldings 
level, in front and to the left, there is an equilateral resting upon the foliaged capitalsof Purbeck marble 
arched passage 6 feet high; and some way inside columns. The roofs are of open construction, and 
that a similar passage is seen, in its side, on the | the chaneel is divided from the nave by an expan- 
left hand: over these passages, and that of a sive and lofty arch of three orders of mouldings, 
small lancet-shaped one on the side of the steps, SP™ugmg from carved corbels, and having a stone 
there are tablets with some sort of characters | built upon the north jamb. The nave will be fitted 
thereon. There is also a similar but smaller pass- with low open benches. The design has been pre- 
age through the steps. From the bottom of} pared by Mr. T. Nicholson, of Hereford the dio- 
the basin rises the Nilometer—an octagonal | C¢8@0 architect, and will be carried out under his 
column with a sort of double base, plain on the | Superintendence by the contractor, Mr. Bannister, 
some 20! of Hereford, builder. 


surface, and with a Corinthian capital, a : t . ; 
feet in height. The column is kept in its position | Chester.—The Rev. Canon Slade is having a 
by a heavy beam, which passes from one side to the | B¢W painted window placed in the nave of Chester 
other of the enclosed space, and rests on the frame- Cathedral, as a thank-offering for his recovery 
from a dangerous illness. 
| Walsall—Wesley Chapel, in Ablewell-street, 
Walsall, having been too small, a new chapel is to 
be erected from the designs of Messrs. W. and S. 


work of the enclosure: from this beam a short 
block descends and is attached to the top of the 
column. The measures I have given will, I think, 
be something nearly correct, although there is no | : - 
scale attached to the engraving. I adopted a very | Horton, of Wednesbury, architects, and the 
simple process to arrive thereat : I assuine the door | foundation-stone has been laid. The exterior of 
to be 6 feet, and make that my standard for all | the building will be of brick, with stone pedi- 
the other parts. Rozert Essery. ment, cornice, window and door dressings, Xc. 
The length within the walls will be 85 feet, and 
pa nnn the width 58 feet, and the height from the floor 
CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. level to the ceiling, 32 feet. The pulpit and 
| vestry will be at the end next the entrance. The 
Loughborough.—A large and highly respectable | floor and galleries will seat 1,700 people. It is 
meeting has been held in the Town-hall, Lough- | intended to convert the present chapel into day 
borough, to take into consideration the present ! and Sunday schools, 
dilapidated state of All Saints Church, with a view | f 
to its restoration. Appropriate resolutions, in- | 
cluding one appointing a committee, were unani- | LIGHTHOUSES AND BEACONS. 
mously passed. | Avan ordinary meeting of the Manchester Phi- 
Christchurch—Mr. Ferrey having been requested | losophical Society, March 8th, Mr. W. Fairbairn, 
to survey the Priory Church at Christchurch andj president, in the chair, a paper was read by 
report thereon, it being determined that efforts! Mr. Richard Roberts, entitled “Proposed Im- 
should be made to repair the edifice and restore | provements in Pharology.” After adverting to 
some of the architectural features of the building, | the remarkable fact that the great majority of 
he has presented his report, which commences by | wrecks and collisions occurred in the immediate 
stating that the external stone-work is now in| vicinity of the beacons intended to guard against 
such a critical state that any further delay in them, Mr. Roberts said the idea had occurred to 
arresting the mischief going on must be attended; him that the principle of gyration might be 
with the most serious results. | advantageously employed to neutralize the action 
Bishop’s Castle (Salop).—The work of taking | which the wind and waves exert upon floating- 
down the old parish church has now commenced, | light ships. 
and in a short time the site upon which it stands} After briefly describing the principal features 
will be cleared and the trenches prepared for re- | of the catoptric and dioptric systems, Mr. Roberts 
ceiving the foundations of the new church. The | stated that the latter was inapplicable to floating- 
old church had become very dilapidated, and the | beacons, owing to their great oscillation, and that 
pewing rotten, in consequence of the floor being | they were, therefore, still furnished with 12-inch 
4 feet under the surface of the ground. With | reflectors, whose power was comparatively small. 
the exception of a mutilated south doorway, it | He felt convinced, however, that the more fully 
contains not one feature of interest to either the | the system of Mons. Fresnel became understood, 
architect or antiquary, attributable, no doubt, to| the more certainly would it be preferred to the 
its having been built at a comparatively recent | catoptric system. 
period, to replace a former church, said to have| It was, however, essential to the adoption of 
been destroyed by fire during the civil wars. The|this system, that the light apparatus be kept 








which was above water the frustrum of an inverted 
cone. 

In the centre of this float Mr. Roberts proposed 
to build a tower (whose lower end should project 
through the bottom of the float to serve as a keel), 
carrying a lantern as in shore lighthouses, and 
containing the necessary accommodation for the 
light keepers; and within this lantern he proposed 
to place a dioptric apparatus of the second power, 
whose light being placed 45 feet above the water- 
line, might be seen at a distance of nine miles. 
Immediately below the light apparatus he would 
place a fly-wheel suitably mounted on gimbals, 
and driven through the medium of certain wheels 
and shafts by a small engine, which, with its 
boilers, would be placed on the third deck of the 
float, or this wheel might be caused to revolve at 
its proper speed by two relays, each of three men. 
The engines and steam might be used for a variety 
of purposes, as to sound bells or whistles, hoist 
coals aboard, prevent the adhesion of snow to the 
lantern, &e. 





THE ACCEPTED “ TABERNACLE ” DESIGN. 


Str,—Your plan and elevation of Mr. Pocock’s 
tabernacle show an auditory square-ended, indeed 
(as you described it), externally, but having the 
nave and its roof apsidal. I must, therefore, 
retract all I said about the acoustic difference 
from the Surrey Music-hall, as it was to the two 
apses of the nave or central space in that building 
—to the semi-domes, in fact, and corresponding 
concavities of gallery fronts, and not to any thing 
in its external walls,—that I ascribed its acoustic 
success, compared with others of the same mate- 
rials—as Exeter Hall; and this for reasons quite 
different from any I can understand of Mr. 
Pocock’s, but which it would be an insult to the 
science of the Bui/der’s general readers to detail, 
as any schoolboy might deduce them from what he 
is commonly taught of sound and of reflection in 
general; and to some elementary lesson-book on 
these subjects it is to be hoped Mr. Pocock may 
be induced to apply himself, before pushing any 
farther his theories of “‘ parabolic spheres, so to 
speak,” “centres of new parabolas,” &e. &e. 
Little as the subject may be advanced, still I 
would humbly suggest the possibility that even so 
great a man as Mr. Pocock, thus breaking ground 
therein Adam-like, wholly on his own resources, 
may fail to learn quite so much of it as the united 
efforts of all civilized generations have established 
without him. At least, Iam quite sure he will 
not sneceed till confining himself in his reasonings 
to words whose meanings he can define. Such 
new expressions as “ parabolic spheres” may be 
quite necessary in thus enlarging the boundaries 
of our knowledge, but then he who introduces 
must define them. 

However, whatever is intelligible in his new 
acoustic theories is so plainly mistaken and funda- 
mentally false as to destroy faith in the rest. To 
multiply the waves “in number and direction” 
does not render them “ powerless in their rebound 
to interfere with the original sound,” but just the 
contrary ; and their non-interference (or harm- 
less interference) with it, depends neither on 
number nor direction, but simply on their not 
having travelled above 100 feet farther (i.e. above 
one-tenth of a second longer) than the direct 
sound, before crossing it at any auditor’s place; 
and, as for the voice being “already spent before 
it reaches” the ends or any other parts, then it 
must be spent before reaching the seats of these 
parts; and what business has the architect build- 
ing or designing spaces and seats which he main- 
tains to be useless ? 

It is really a pity such a reasoner should have 
blundered into a form that happens (for reasons 
he never dreams of) to be acoustically good. I do 
not mean because it is a pity an heretical preacher 
should have the means of being so well heard, bat 
only that the present deplorable state of logic 
among us, the superstition that makes men 
dependent for so much on architectural brahmins, 
should receive such a bolster. 

On reading, in your description, of the “rectan- 
gular ends,” I did not overlook the possibility of 
this union of them with a round-ended nave, bat 
passed it by as too improbable, for this reason. 
On one hand, I knew that to wake this combima- 
tion with any tolerable grace or dignity is some- 
what of an artistic problem, or at least involves 
more work, more real design, than any of the 
Tabernacle competitors are likely ever to be capa- 
ble of so much as understanding or forming a 
conception of. Indeed, though really ashamed to 


new church is to be built from the designs of Mr. | upright and free from oscillation, to attain which give it quite so serious a name as an artistic pro- 
T. Nicholson, diocesan architect, Hereford, and |desideratum Mr. Roberts proposed entirely to blem, I doubt if, in the present state of things, 
will be a much more spacious structure than the | change the form of the vessel, making that portion you have three professional architects in England 
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who could solve 
(unless perhaps Mr. 





mean as well as an average bricklayer in healthy | out the same design ? 
times). On the other hand, that any who might | 


Does my ugly hat cost | 


other people 712/.? Or does it cause hundreds of | 


so utterly ignore aught beyond “ bare utility,” or | poor children, of several generations to come (even | 
rather “sheer necessity,” as to pitch down the | if heretics’ children), to spend all their school-days | 


round work within the square, in that dashing, | 
that thoroughly Paxtonian manner Mr. Pocock 

does, without adjustment of any kind, and coolly 
throwing all the work of design upon the carpen- | 
ters (as architects were said, by asatirical exagge- | 
ration, to do fifty years ago*),—that any design of 

this sort should be accepted, even of a Victorian | 
English committee, never entered my calcula- | 
tions; but it daily becomes plainer that, lower | 
our standard in this “art” as far as we may, it | 
can never be too low for the judges with whom we | 
have to do. 

Having been obliged to resume this subject | 
now, but intending it to be for the last time, I | 
must beg space to correct the chief errors of fact | 
in Mr. Pocock’s communication. To sift those of | 
reasoning merely would need a paragraph on each | 
line or two. First, then, it is not a fact that in his | 
sort of architecture “utility is the first considera- | 
tion.” If it be, let him show any single point of | 

design, from the form or placing of the whole plan 
down to any the smallest detail, that is as useful 
as the labour expended thereon could make it. | 
No matter of fact admits easier settlement. I ask | 
to be shown one single thing, one form, or line, or | 
dimension, or feature, or member, that is not made 
less useful than it might be for the same money. | 
The placing on the ground is made less so, for, 
after all his talk about “trudging through the wet,” 
some ten poles of land are left between the building 
and street totally shelterless, which would have 
been more useful behind in the school play- | 
grounds. The plan’s outline is equally far from | 
the most useful, for at every re-entering angle a | 
quantity of wall is employed in walling out space 
that a less quantity would have walled in. De- 
scending to the other end of the scale, the pews | 
are not an instance, for several taper from a greater | 
width than any sitter requires, at one end, to about 
half what the committee’s instruction laid down, 
at the other end. And the passages are, con- 
fessedly, not an instance, as we are coolly told 
that, to give them their most useful form, involves 
** practical difficulties.” The way in which a matter 
is flatly shut up by these magic words, indeed, seems 
to imply that Mr. Pocock’s “art” and my “art” are | 
two ideas about as reconcileable as going east aud 
going west ; for I was so ignorant as actually to 
imagine a “practical difficulty” began my work 
instead of ending it! that, in sitting down to de- 
sign, my whole business was with “practical diffi- 
culties,” and I was neither wanted nor employed 
on anything but solving them! 7 

Well, but suppose Mr. Pocock could not only 
point out some one thing made as useful as it can 
be (which I challenge him to do), but could prove 
every thing to be thus utilitarian, except those 
rather important ones which are confessedly (by 
the defence he has written of them) made for some 
reason of “ wsthetics,” or “ fine art,” or “practical 
difficulty,” less useful than they might be con- | 
ceived; as, for instance, the portico less so than if 
it had lower openings, sheltered more doors, and 
protected people all the way to the street. 

If any portion of utility is thus sacrificed to 
something else—to those “ noblest sentiments ” of 
which Mr. Pocock’s portico is to be “ expressive” — 
then plainly utility is not the first, but the second 
consideration. And if he deny that any is thus 
sacrificed, why does he refer as a parallel to my 
chimney-pot hat ? The parallel, I confess, is per- 
fect. My hat and his portico are precisely 
similar works, of the same kind of art, the same 
origin, motif, style, primary purpose, and secondary 
purpose. And so are his towers and everything 
he proposes not of “sheer necessity,” except the 
statues (which I suppose are not to be his). But 
just think of the defence! A temple sheltering 
itself behind the precedent of a hat ! 

G. to P.—You have persuaded this large con- 
gregation to sink thousands in rendering their 
temple less useful than it might be, less accessible, 
its schools darker, &c. and nothing any handsomer 
withal. 

P. to G.—Tu quoque.—You walk about in a 
coat and hat made less useful than they might be 
for the same money, and no handsomer withal. 

Most profound P.! Did I design my hat and 





* “The architect is anxious to present a fine object; 
and a very simple outline discusses all his concerns with 
the roof. He leaves it with the carpenter, whom he 
frequently puzzles (by his arrangements) with coverings 
almost impossible to execute. . It is not surprising 
that the draughtsman ‘for he should not be called archi- 
tect) runs into every whim.’”’—Prof. Robison’s Mechanical 
Philosophy, article Roof. 


iby 1 foot 7 inches” (see enstructions), without 


jand engineers intentionally or indolently filch 


|seen for the next generation or two. 


in gloomy cellars ? 

Next, how does Mr. Pocock make out that the 
architects of the thirteenth century had “no 
appreciation ” for “the noble remains of anti- 
quity?” He asks why they had none. I flatly 
deny any such deficiency. Let proof of it be 
brought, but such proof, observe, as would be 
required by geologists if you told them fossil men 
had been found in granite. I believe Mr. Pocock 
will sooner prove to the world that such fossils 
have been found, than that men who could them- 
selves doas nobly as the builders of the thirteenth 
century, ever encountered “noble remains,” or 
anything noble, without appreciating its nobleness | 
considerably better than he, or any person of the 
modern “ architect ” calibre. 

Next you are told, his seats not being meant to 
be executed as they are drawn, | am “ wrong in 
supposing a needless expense intended to be in- 
curred tosave the artist’s time” (the error, ifany, 
I fear, sir, I must throw on you—the atrocious 
error of cailing seats circular on the mere authority 
of drawings, and not reading his whole specifica- 
tion before venturing to suppose lines drawn 
cireular might be described as meant to be 
circular). But first, am I wrong? Let us see. 
Pray is the sacrifice of a sitting any “ needless 
expense ?” But where two of your “short cants 
or tangents” meet, can each of the sittings next 
the junction be “not less than 2 feet 5 inches 


wasting some space and wood? Now, if this 
“needless expense” is not “to save the artist’s 
time,” pray what és it for ? 

“Do I,” Mr. Pocock asks, “believe architects 


their clients, to fill their own pockets?” Cer- 
tainly not. You honestly practise the art you 
have honestly learnt of honest masters, and that 
this happens to have been rendered rotten, by a 
custom introduced before even their time, can be 
no fault of yours. I simply defy an ordinary man, 
so taught, to design any one thing not as plainly 
marked as the above with the stamp of outlay- 
paid design; not as demonstrably different from 
what every architect-owner of average capacity 
did or would naturally design for a like purpose ; 
and as demonstrably differing precisely in this, 
that economy of thought has taken the place of 
economy of /abour, or money (which is the same 
thing as labour); and I call an art in which this 
is the case utterly rotten and a public bane, how- 
ever honest the artists; nay, I call it more 
thoroughly rotten where they design thus, like 
poor Mr. Pocock, with the best intentions and 
quite unconsciously, than if they were knaves, and 
did so intentionally. It shows there is less 
thought, and that the iron is gone deeper into our 
soul; that it infects every imagination of the 
thoughts of the architectural heart (if thoughts, 
indeed, be a term applicable to office traditions) ; 
it shows that, were all outlay-paid designing to 
cease to-morrow, very little difference would be 
Indeed, 
how could it, when the system has inflicted not 
only the wrong thoughts but the wrong thinkers,— 
the wrong men in the wrong places universally ? 

What can I say to such assertions as the next, 
that the centre of a wayside building being 
“your centre of gravitation,” the nearest way 
there is through the middle of the street front ? 
Are two sides of a triangle longer or shorter than 
the third? Or was Euclid or his critic right, who 
ridiculed him for putting in a proposition, ‘‘ evident 
even to asses,” as he said ? 

“Have not many animals two legs behind as 
well as before?” Yes, but not two identically 
like them, as an architect’s one pair of mock 
belfries to his other pair. 

“Mr. Garbett is wrong in intimating that the 
two ends of the building have not the same use. In 
this case, at least, they have.” Indeed! Then a 
planner must be very foolish to design them at all 
different. Which half of your printed plan, the 
half containing the pulpit, or that with the portico, 
represents the design Mr. Pocock means to serve 

for both ? 

“The four towers are all alike staircases and 
ventilating shafts.” The building, then, it seems, 


it decently, and certainly not one! coat ? Suppose I did, have I persuaded thousands | these four will be an upeast shaft, for none has 
) could solve it ewell,—I | of people to waste thousands of money in carrying | communication with the roof-top, the only place 


(as I suppose even Mr. Pocock knows) where the 
used air can be got out. All four, then, are down- 
cast shafts. What a comfortable purpose to com- 
bine with that of a staircase! The staircase needs 
some shelter at top; the shaft is best without 
any; and I suppose it is the compromise between 
such opposite requirements that creates the upper 
50 feet of tower, with all its pseudo-porticos, &c. 
But those using the stairs will seldom thank you 
for those spacious openings overhead, that are to 
bring in the air for 6,000 people and their lights! 

* Animals in the East,” I can inform Mr. Pocock, 
have not both ends alike, and (what is more to the 
point), neither have Greek churches nor Greek 
temples. For, though I said nothing of the latter, 
seeing most of them were so far from resembling 
anything of ours in use, as to have central doors 
at each end and two chapels within, joined back to 
back ; still, inasmuch as these were not equal or 
similar, neither were a front with “the Birth of 
Minerva” and another with “the Naming of 
Athens,” each in some fifty colossal figures, “ iden- 
tically the same,” as Mr. Pocock tells his readers. 
Were it worth while, I flatly deny that even their 
outlines were alike in any view, unless you can 
produce the acroteria, those six important stones 
that did the work of Mr. Pocock’s four towers. 
But the whole is beside our question. As for the 
Greek churches (which come strictly within it) 
not only is it false that any have “ four sides equal 
in extent ;” but from all such as are street-side 
erections, Mr. Pocock might learn both the 
common-sense treatments of the portico, narthex, 
or other covered accesses to a way-side place of 
assembly, and, also (as from many Latin and even 
modern English ones), whether “ central” or cor- 
ner entrances have been held the more “ main 
requisites of utility to the primary objects of the 
building.” Indeed, a reference to any Christian 
churches of the fifteen centuries before there were 
out lay-paid artists, will show any one of ordinary 
sense why the classic temple front was never re- 
produced ? Congregations were too much inter- 
ested in their churches, too logical and too exacting 
of the very best and directest utilitarian design, 
ever to tolerate so absurd a misapplication. An 
artist might as well have proposed to build a sham 
obelisk for a spire : in fact, it was taken for granted 
that to make anything in any respect less utili- 
tarian than it might be, was “bad art ” i. e. bad 
“fine art,” observe,—bad “wsthetics,” if Mr. 
Pocock prefers the word. The esthetics of a 
building designer, every one knew to be the mak- 
ing of “useful things in beautiful form,” not the 
substituting for them /ess useful ones because dead 
men had given them beautiful forms. That would 
have been scouted as the mark of a sham artist, 
one who could not make the things that were 
wanted beautiful, and, therefore, had practically 
no “ fine art” at all! 

“Of what noun does the pronoun ‘they’ supply 
the place ?” Of “rational creatures,” where I have 
not expressed otherwise. 

The “ two or rather five” lecture-room windows 
under the portico are not apparent in your en- 
gravings. I suppose they are in its pavement. An 
ingenious union of two purposes (though rather 
cross purposes) such slabs effect; killing, indeed, 
two birds with one stone, if glass may be called 
a stone, or promising to do so in more senses than 
one. 

“So many [90] feet width of entries into the 
covered part of your premises,” and “ not half so 
many froin the streets into your whole premises.” 
—‘Stay,” cries Mr. Pocock, in triumph, “my 
gateways together measure 64 feet.” Indeed! 
Will they introduce us to the “hole premises.” 
How do you get to those four doors (24 feet of 
doorway), from the south and west of the south 
(top) half of the plan? The engraving gives the 
defile leading to them, a width of just 7 feet, or 
if the boundary-wall stands, as I believe, within 
the engraved line, 5 feet 6 inches! The way to 
the four corresponding north doors appears about 
2 feet wider. Total, to the 48 feet of doorway 
not in the front, 13 feet ! Is that “ half so many,” 


| or not ? 


Iam sorry to hear the insurance question is 
“not to our present purpose.” But till I know 
of what noun that pronoun “our” supplies the 
place (which I shall be glad to hear), any remarks 
might be out of place. 

lf “the whole space between the floor of 





is an artificial mine above-ground, dependent for 
air on shafts to get it down and up again, (This | 
truly modern and national idea seems to have | 
wonderfully profited architects of late, to judge | 
by the numerous towers of inconceivable design | 
, dubbed “ ventilating shafts.”) Well, but none of 


* 


Tabernacle and ceiling of schools” can by any 
practicable amount of external openings be made 
to receive air enough to supply the congregation 
properly, this space must be most wastefully high. 
The basement windows should have extended to 
the top of it; and, to use all this well-lighted space 
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for such a purpose, instead of the dark and un- 
illuminable middle of the basement, useless for 
any other, is absurd. 

“ But why may not air come through the walls 
and roof, so that all six sides of the cube are free 
for its admission ?” Truly, why not? And why 
have a roof at all? I for one would far rather 
listen to a sermon without any than in sucha 
cube. 

The last mistake is calling me an “ ironmaster.” 
Our lath-and-plastermaster may be sure no iron- 
master wouldever propose to make feweriron pillars. 
What! not to make more iron necessary in “ hori- 
zontal supports ?” No, Mr. Architect, because any 
“horizontal supports” in iron are wasteful and 
absurd, and could no more occur to the mind of any 
but outlay-paid designers, than “ horizontal sup- 
ports” in stone did to the masons of the Middle 
Ages. Things that nature has made in long fibrous 
pieces, as sticks, are handy (among more important 
uses) sometimes for horizontal beams. 





But to re- | 


quire other material, brittle material, cast into | 


artificial sticks, for you to build with! Bah! It 
is the art of a child building with lolly-pops! It 


is the last extreme of the marks of thought- | 
It shows a| 


economy peculiar to the outlay-paid. 
degree of effrontery even they durst not venture 
on till the present century,—a degree probably 
inconceivable and incredible at any earlier time. 
Talk of economy! when most of your material 
is, to save one brain, in such forms and so applied 
(I am speaking of engineers’ or architects’ work in 


| broken. 


general) that strains equal to a tenth or twentieth | 


of each piece’s absolute strength would break it! 
Economy! Yes, designers’ economy: but are 
moderns, poor dupes, never to see that, by their 
suicidal folly of leaving design to the outlay-paid, 
they have given “ economy ” in a designer’s mouth 
and in any other mouth diametrically opposite 
meanings ?—that one means “economy of my 
brains,” and the other “economy of mankind’s 
labour ?” Ask, indeed, “what [if I look to the 
primary requirement of few pillars|— what of 
horizontal supports? and what about foundations?” 
Why simply this about them, Mr. Architect, that 
they will begin (even for economy enough to 
satisfy these poor dupes) to need some atom of 
design,—of invention,—of art; that, in short, as 
you would phrase it, “there are practical diffi- 


culties ;” or, in other words, you must at length do | 
| graciously to enjoin and direct the seneschal and your 


something yourself! 

Not, however, that any the least thing can ever 
be done right by an outlay-paid designer (the first 
thing he will do right, is to cease outlay-paid 
design,— nothing before that). Design touched 
even by an outlay-paid hand is a ruin, whatever 
nobleness parts of the ruin may retain. If, as 
Mr. Fergusson has shown, the mere obtaining, by 


the German masons, of some influence in detail | 


only, on the Medieval style of that country, 
destroyed it ; and in Italy the allowing even great 
masters of Fine-art Proper (as Da Lapo, Giotto, 
Brunelleschi, and the Renaissance men) to influ- 
ence the planning of buildings, made them failures 


in their kind, and that in each and every kind | 


{before and besides launching on Europe the 
ineffable humbug of “ Renaissance”) we may be 
sure this art cannot be touched by a finger of the 


simply and purely outlay-paid (which none of | 


those spoilers were)—a finger in partnership with 
the contractor’s, without utter debasement. Per- 
haps nothing has yet been reported in the Builder 
so instructive as will be that part of Mr. Petit’s 
late admirable lecture on “ Refinement,” in which 
he gave the impressions of his first visit to a place 
without outlay-paid designers. In Tangier, said 
he, every piece of architecture struck him 
as not only picturesque, but right and con- 
sistent. Only fancy if you can the astounding 
novelty !—buildings—a whole town, everything 
right and consistent! Mr. Petit is one of the very 
few Englishmen who could see that what charmed 
him in such a scene was not mere novelty, nor 
yet picturesqueness, but rightness, genuineness, 
reality ;—absence of crinoline, because there were 
no outlay-paid milliners ; and of architectural eri- 
noline, because no outlay-paid designers! Works 
of the last century he took for their purity and 
beauty (a strong word for him) to be of the golden 
thirteenth ! and those made within living memory 
were hardly inferior. Do you ask, why inferior 
at all? This slight inferiority of present to past 
was simply what any stranger visiting our Europe 
at any period of the Pointed School would have 
seen; for, as Mr. Petit himself has remarked, the 
Pointed Gothic in all its loveliness was (as far as 
regards the nobler qualities, and, indeed, every 
quality but structural science) declining from be- 
ginning to end. Ruskin calls it the peculiar glory 
of the Romanesque or Round Gothic to have known 
no decline, but does not say, as he might of the 





Pointed, that its whole career was decline. 

yas by no fault of its own, but through falling on 
evil days, for the three Pointed centuries (from 
1200 to 1500) were exactly and exclusively the 
three of Popery complete and triumphant (it was 
not complete before Innocent III. nor triumphant 
after Leo X.) Every art declined, because a reli- 
gious canker was sapping morals and intellect ; 
and nothing can be more absurd than to call arts 
Popish, which, instead of springing from Popery, 
were simply destroyed by it. Now the decline Mr. 
Petit found going on at Tangier was just likethat,— 
a mere sign that their religion was either deficient 
of some vital truth, or tainted with some heresy. 


Such decline there must be everywhere but in the | 


very city of God. Where art is real and genuine, 
it rises and falls with the great social heart, as a 


moral barometer ; and, when lowest, is still beau- | 


tiful and interesting. The works of man are, 
naturally and as the rule, beautiful and interesting 
to man; though now an Englishman must go to 
Africa to learn even this! It is only the works of 
the genus outlay-paid designer that are, as the rule, 
ugly and more disgustful the more looked at. And 
talk of such expressing social state or national 
character. God forbid! Forbid that it should 
ever be thought that ovr arts have anything to 
do with us as anation. The barometer is simply 
How can it indicate anything when 
thrown where it can fall no lower, in the bottom- 
less abyss of outlay-paid design ? 
E. L. GARBETT. 





OAK: THE TIME FOR FELLING IT. 
THE accompanying extract appeared to be in- 
teresting, and perhaps unique, and as a context 
with that printed on page 138, ante, it may be con- 
sidered as coming within the scope of your jour- 
nal. The nature of the timber is not mentioned, 
but the date of the letter is sufficient to settle the 

point. W. P. 

“« The whole of the timber already obtained (and which it 
was thonght would suffice for a larger time), is already 
arranged in the hands of the carpenters, and about to be 
immediately reared, ifit please God ; and unless fresh tim- 


ber be cut down during the winter season, which may be | 


dried during the summer, our carpenters and other work- 
men, hired for the construction of the said work, will, for 
want of timber, remain wholly without employment during 
the whole of the next winter.’’ 

** May it, therefore, please you, most reverend father, 


other officers, that they do deliver the necessary timber 
to be cut down, if it please you (which timber consists 
rather of crooked trees than of talland straight trees, of 
greater price and value), that we may be enabled to use 
all possible diligence,” &c. &c.—** Written at York, the 
19th day of January, A.D. 1355.’’—Letter from the 


Chapter to the Archbishop of York, for timber for the | 


roof of the nave of York Cathedral.—Browne’s History, 
p. 133. 





WHITEWASH AND BEVERLEY MINSTER. 

ALtvsiIon has been made in one of the recent 
lectures at the Royal Academy to the “ Virgin 
privilege of perpetual exemption on the part of 
Westminster Abbey from the brush of the white- 
washer.” Would, indeed, that all our beautiful 
churches possessed this same privilege. The in- 
terior of Beverley Minster (one amongst many of 
our noble edifices) is daubed almost throughout 
with the brush and the whitewash, and I could 
wish that any observations in your valuable 
journal would lead the authorities not only to take 
the matter into serious consideration, but to set 
to work in good earnest, and let all the vile coat- 
ing be removed, so that nothing but the stone 
itself, which is very fine, should be exposed to 
view. The interior of the building is entirely 
spoiled by this evil. Surely there is money in the 
Minster funds to do away with this, as a certain 
amount is spent annually in repairs and renova- 
tions, and this, indeed, would be a glorious renova- 
sion. One good thing in the interior they are 
doing, viz. polishing the pillars of Parbeck marble 
which run round the building in the arcade, and 
which until now were in a very dirty state. Let 
them, in order to beautify their Minster, and to 
set a good example to others, continue the good 
work they have begun, and cleanse all the stone- 
work. Another eyesore in the building is the 
organ-screen, one of the vilest erections, I should 
think, extant, in a church of any pretensions,— 
badly proportioned, with rounded arch leading to 
choir, Corinthian columns, and painted niches, in 
a church built mainly in the Early English and 
the Perpendicular style. How much better would 
it have been, if, instead of raising money by sub- 
scription (which is now being done) for filling the 
west window with stained glass, and making that | 
which is now fine still finer, they had removed | 
what is actually bad, and raised an organ-screen 
worthy of the noble building and the instrument! | 
Then, indeed, there would have been some com- | 


This | 


pleteness in the interior. I trust this may be 
the means of causing others to see that the build- 
ings over which they have some control are no 
longer desecrated by the whitewasher. 

A Lover or Goop Taste. 





GRAVE DOINGS, HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL,* 

Srr,—Your leading article on Saturday last, 
respecting “Grave Doings in Hereford Cathe- 
dral,” is so replete with unjust censure, that in 
| justice to the present Dean and Chapter, and 
jarchitect also, it must not be allowed to pass 
without a few remarks from those who are inti- 
| mately acquainted with the peculiar circum- 
| stances in which Hereford is placed. Myself, and 
probably all the authorities of our cathedral, can 
entirely agree with the excellent remarks of the 
former part of your article. It is deeply to be 
regretted that so much mischief and ill-feeling 
should be caused simply from the effusions of a 
visitor, who does not appear to have consulted the 
local guide-books, or made any inquiries from 
those who would gladly have given every infor- 
mation on those matters which appear to have 
aroused such bitter indignation. 

The contractor certainly did issue orders to his 
men not to enter into conversation with visitors ; 
not that they had any information to withhold, 
but that they might pursue their work unhin- 
dered. I do complain that such censorious re- 
marks should be published unless strictly true, and 
explanations offered on the spot proved unsatisfac- 
tory. I do not now attempt to answer in detail 
the remarks made in your journal; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the fullest statements in 
our local papers at once, and to challenge any 
dissatisfied persons to come forward to examine 
the truth of the statements we are prepared to 
offer. Why did not the writer of the article in- 
quire for the dean or canon in residence, for the 
clerk of the works, who is always on the spot, or 
for some one (and there are several) resident, who 
| would have obliged him with all the information 
they possessed ? 

To his most serious charge of human bones lying 
scattered about and “‘ cast to the dogs,” the matter 
jis simply as follows :—The surface of the chapter- 
house yard being 18 inches higher than the level 
of the church, the soil to that depth has been 
removed. No skeletons have ever been discovered, 
simply because there is no evidence of any burials 
| having ever taken place there. The whole of this 
isoil was the accumulation of many years, having 
been gradually brought there whenever an excess 
| of soil in the adjoining churchyard occurred by the 
|formation of vaults and graves. When brought 
jinto this yard many years ago, it abounded with 
i fragments of human bones. These remains were 
'ordered to be deposited under the old chapter- 
house whenever the workmen met with any, and 
{these are the bones the writer in the Builder 
| went out of his way to discover, and which never 
| were inside the walls of the cathedral since the 

day that the burial service was read over them. 
'The removal of about a dozen effigies and brasses 
of bishops and deans was effected some seventeen 
years ago, solely for the purpose of their better 
}preservation. I am fully prepared to prove that, 
whatever antiquarian research may here have been 
made by deceased authorities, yet in no case were 
human remains ever wantonly exposed or disturbed. 
I am also prepared to bring forward the testimony 
of persons employed in removing these very stones, 
in corroboration of this statement. I can venture 
to say that facilities will be given to those who 
doubt it to examine the very spots where these 
| memorials had so long rested, and where they will 
soon be once more carefully replaced. We believe 
that a sum of 500/. will be devoted to this object. 
The decoration of the nave and the wretched tiles 
/on its floor are universally condemned by every 
lone here, and we have to thank Mr. Cottingham 
alone for them both. 
| Jt is hard to censure the present generation for 
the lamentable loss of an immense number of 
| splendid brasses which once adorned our floors. No 
less than 180 had disappeared in 1717; and in 
1790 it is said that two tons weight were sold to a 
brazier, most of them being fortunately recovered 
by the celebrated Mr. Gough. Those now left are 
highly prized, and although laid aside for safety, 
are by no means cast aside. Having received very 
unfair treatment in your columns, it is to be hoped 
that other antiquarian visitors may be induced to 

* At the last moment before going to press, we received 
the following communication from Mr. Havergal, toge- 
ther with one of greater length from Mr. G. G. Scott, anda 
third signed ‘‘ William Bradford, foreman,” on the same 
subject. We insert Mr. Havergal’s letter without com- 
ment, and will return to the matter next week. 
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examine the works now in progress, and render a 
different account-of what they may hear as well as 
see. The clerk of the works will, I am sure, assist 
every inquirer for information, and will doubtless 
cause them to leave this interesting spot with 
anything but outraged or discontented feelings. 
Francis T, HAvERGAL, 
Minor Canon of Hereford. 





ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN ENGINEERS. 

On Saturday last, the monthly meeting of the 
members of the Association of Foremen of the 
Engineering Trade, took place in the City, Mr. J. 
Newton presided, and after the disposal of some 
routine business, and the election of two new 
members, Mr. Keyte proceeded to read a paper on 
“Heavy Iron Castings.” The best modes of 
making patterns, preparing moulds, moulding, 
and casting, were explained, in addition to re- 
marks upon the kinds of furnace best adapted, and 
iron most applicable, for large productions of the 
foundry. Diagrams illustrated the paper, which 
was listened to with interest by the numerous 
auditory, and a vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Keyte at its conclusion. 

On the next monthly meeting night, Mr. John 
Briggs, it was stated, would read a paper on the , 
“Concussion of Water.” 





COMPETITION FOR CHURCH—SS, PETER 
AND PAUL, CORK. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “ One of the Hum- 
bugged,” evidently is not aware of the rery hum- | 
bugging way in which the above competition was | 
managed ; and as I have just returned from Cork, | 


and have seen all the designs, and also heard of | 





I take no notice of myself, as my design has 
been purchased, and I have letters by me to cor- 
roborate the above. J. P. Jonze. 

Allow me to state that I have been met in the 
most straightforward and honourable manner 
throughout by the Rev. Canon Murphy, who is 
not answerable for the “fancies” of an unintelli- 
gent committee. 





CLERKS OF WORKS. 
Srm,— Following up what has been said about 
builders’ foremen, there is another important class 





| his fellow-workmen in the alehouse. 


of men who require the aid of your powerful and 


| impartial pen: I mean the clerks of works. 


| I need not here describe the importance of the 


| 


office of clerk of works, especially when in contact 
with the class of foremen which has been referred 
to, nor how much the reputation of an architect 
depends upon the honesty of the clerk of works ; 
but I do think that in too many instances the 
latter do not receive that protection from the 
profession which the faithful of them merit. We 
will suppose the clerk of works in the early 
part of his career apprenticed to either joiner or 
mason. After serving his time, he must for a con- 
siderable time work as journeyman, to acquire that 
self-confidence and practical knowledge to qualify 
him as a clerk of works. In add:tion to his daily 
employment, his evenings are spent in studying 


‘architectural books, plans, &c. in preference to 


spending such time, as is too often the case, with 
By such per- 
severance he becomes conspicuous to his employer 
by his superior manners, his attention tc and sound 
execution of the work intrusted to his charge; 
and thus, eventually, his employer, anxious to 
reward his merit, recommends him to an architect 





some of the committee’s doings, if you will allow | 28 clerk of works. Immediately he receives this | 
me, I think I can give your correspondent, and appointment he must assume that superiority over | 








with vertical passages through it, and each brick 
is formed of a length corresponding with the 
thickness of the intended hollow wall in which it 
is to be used, except where the wall is to consist 
of three parts ; then each brick is made of a length 
equal to the thickness of two parts of the wall, 
and the space between them. The sides of each 
brick are made with projections and grooves, and 
the bedding faces of the brick have hollows sunk, 
so as to prevent any moisture from flowing from 
the external to the internal wall: the edges of 
| each end of the brick are jagged so as to hold, 
when laid, the external and internal walls more 
| firmly together. 

MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING Bricks, 
| Tires, &.— H. Clayton, Upper Park-place, 
| Dorset-square. Dated 9th August, 1858,—In 
| order to give the alternating motions and periods 
| of rest to the rollers applied to or in dies, or to 
_ expressing orifices, when expressing clay or brick- 
|earth, a cam is applied to the main or driving 
shaft. This cam is arranged to move the pulleys 
| which drive the bands, so that they may alter- 
nately gear with, or be carried round by, the 

upright shaft on which they are placed, the one 
_ pulley allowing the shaft to turn within it when 
the other pulley is held by, and carried round 

with, the shaft. The two pulleys by two bands 
| give motion to two screw shafts, each of which 
gives motion to two screw whieels, which are fixed 
on the axis of the rollers applied to or in the dies 
or moulding orificesof the machine. In order to 
sustain and guide the end of the bar to which the 
cutter wires are strained, a bridge is fixed across 
| the cutting frame, the upper surface of which is 
|formed to a curve corresponding with that de- 
| scribed by the bar. On the end of the bar a roller 
| or truck is applied, which runs on the surface of 
the bridge. The wires are tightened by means of 
screw nuts, which receive within them the stems 
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your readers generally, a little information about 
the matter. 

In the first place it has been in contemplation, 
some time back, to rebuild this church, and 
Messrs. Pugin and Murray furnished designs for 
it, which I have seen, and very good ones they 
were ; but for some reason a competition was de- 
termined upon, though it was intended, from the 
first, that Mr. Pugin should have it. A com- 
mittee was appointed, composed of retailers in 
soap, candles, tea, sugar, whiskey, shoes, carvers 
and gilders, &c. and who admit, themselves, that 
they know nothing of architecture. Seven archi- 


tects, Pugin, Hadfield, Murray, Atkins, Nicholls, | 
Wigley, Hurley, and J. P. Jones, two builders, | 


and some students of the School of Design, Cork, 
competed. 

My design was acknowledged on all hands to be | 
the best, but the committee made an excuse, 
because I coloured, that I broke the rules; this my | 
instruction did not prohibit ; and I even asked the | 
question, and was allowed to do so, and I also) 
engaged to get my design erected for the sum at | 
their disposal ; but their objection I care not now | 
to notice, for the Rev. Canon Murphy, for whom | 
the church is to be erected, and, indeed, who is | 
going to do it almost at his own expense, wrote to | 
me, stating “that there could be no doubt, or | 
question, as to the superior merit of my design.” 

The committee, as I was a Protestant, prejudiced 
against me, would not consider my design; but | 
the Rey. Canon Murphy said the drawings ought 
not to leave Cork, and he bought them himself at 
my own price. So far for my part in the matter ; 
but, sir, other competitors have been most shame- 
fully used. For instance, Mr. Murray’s design was 
rejected, because, it is said, he had some difference 
with Mr. Pugin; and the design to which the 
first prize was given would be a disgrace to an 
ironfounder. The parapet of the tower, for in- 
stance, was similar to the cresting of the fender 
in my office. The whole thing was such as chil- 
dren make with cardboard, or what you see on 
china plates, or the bottom of wash-basins. 
Putting my own design out of the question, I will 
give you my impartial opinion of the rest. 
Murray’s was the best exterior; Atkins’s the best 
interior; Nicholls’s second best; Hadfield and 
Goldie’s third. Pugin’s was a very poor design, and 
carelessly got up, as I suppose he was sure of it, 
ander any circumstances. Murray’s, Atkins’s, and 
Nicholls’s, were really beautiful drawings, as were 
also Hadfield and Goldie’s. Hurley’s was what 
you may call the engraving style, cast-iron design. 
The canvassing of the committee was beyond com- 
prehension : as one of them said, he was “badgered” 

from morning till night by one of the competitors 
and his friends, 
I think the following would be a fair decision :— 


> Murray, Nichols, Hadfield and Goldie, 
ugin. 


| workmen which the office necessarily demands. He | 5 short rods to which the ends of the wires are 


| performs the duties of the office to the satisfaction | attached. These short rods slide through the bar 
| of the architect so long as he may require his ser-| in square or angular holes, which prevent their 
vices : he discharges him with a testimonial of good | turning in the holes, and the screw threads are 
character and competency, and thus leaves him to | out at the four angles of the short arms or stems. 
seek another engagement without rendering him) Pyre-pracrs oR STOVES.—J. Billing, Abing- 
any further assistance. Should he not succeed, he don-street, Westminster, London. Dated 8rd 
must return to his former trade, subject to the July, 1858.—This invention consists in conducting 
pentee fv — oe e ever ready to take advan- a supply of air from the exterior of the room to 
age OF his fallen position, —— . | the fire by means of a passage in the wall or floor, 
os seme y ova gat pedis essen snr or other convenient place. The patentee causes 
the dak of works a great boon " Vhave thought ‘nero tgs ys mp rng on sen gra cod 
20% ‘ |apertures in one side of the fire-place or stove 
that, in the event of an architect discharging a | ae conducts a pipe or passage sa round the 
clerk of works with a good testimonial, as a reward fire-place to another aperture on the other side 
}and encouragement, as well as to assist him to) of the fire-place. These apertures supply the air 





| This invention consists in applying a material ob- 


blished by the authority of the Institute for the 
purpose of entering the names of all clerks of works; 
such names to be entered by the late employer, | 
as a guarantee of their being efficient men ; so that 
when an architect requires the ussistance ot a clerk 
of works, he would apply to the register-office, | 
and the appointment would be given to him who 
is the senior on the list. 
A WELL-WISHER OF THIS IMPORTANT CLASS. 


PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 

MANUFACTURE OF BRICKS AND OTHER ARTICLES 
MovLpeED OR ForMED FROM Ciays.—Z. Vigers, 
Paddington, London. — Dated 7th June, 1858.— 


tained from a refuse article resulting from the 
employment of the Torbane mineral, and such like 
material, in the manufacture of carburetted hydro- | 
gen gas. The refuse, which is of a black colour, | 
burns in heaps in the open air without fuel, after 
having been ignited; and, when subjected to per- 
fect calcination, the result is white masses or 
nodules of a light friable material, which has been 
chemically determined as “anhydrous silicate of 
alumina,” and the patentee has found that by 
reducing this material to a suitably fiue powdered 
condition, and then intimately mixing it with 
various kinds or descriptions of clays, he thereby 
improves the quality of the clay with which it is 
mixed, and also enables clays which could not 
heretofore be employed for producing numerous 
articles economically or perfectly to be easily 
wrought, perfectly moulded, and capable of being 
successfully burnt or kilned. 

Aim Bricks. — G. Jennings, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars, Surrey.— Dated 3rd July, 1858.—In 
manufacturing air bricks, in place of using cast- 
iron as heretofore, clay or brick-earth is here 
employed, and the bricks are formed by expressing 
the clay when in a plastic state through moulding 
orifices or dies. Bricks to bond walls which are 
built hollow are thus made. Each brick is made 





| aere Chiefly from the lists published in the Engineer, 


| York, U.S. 
, of this invention consists of a combustion chamber 
| above the fire, and within a radiating chamber, 
| whereby the products of combustion (such as smoke 


| another situation, a register-office should be esta- | to the fire and to the room. They are provided 
| with valves or regulators, and may be adjusted to 


direct the air in such a manner as to counteract 
accidental draughts in the room. By regulating 
the valves suitably the temperature of the room 
may be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
Sroves.—J. Clinton Henderson, Albany, New 
Dated 14th June, 1858.—The nature 


and gases from bituminous and other coals or fuel) 
are confined within the first combustion chamber, 


, where they are submitted to sufficient heat to pro- 


duce a perfect combustion; and then they pass 


into the outer casing forming the radiating cham- 


ber, from which the heat is communicated to the 
surrounding atmosphere, or to the substance to be 


| heated. 


APPARATUS FOR REGULATING THE FLOW OR 
PassaGe OF Fiuiws.—d. Robertson, Glasgow.— 
A communization. Dated 22nd June, 1858.—As 
applied to the purpose of regulating the supply of 
cleansing-water to water-closets, this invention 
consists under one modification of a short cylin- 


| drical chamber of pretty large diameter, having a 
top and bottom cover screwed on. 


The bottom 
cover or end forms the actual shallow shell or 
_chamber through which the supply of water from 
the main is brought to the apparatus. 

Latus.— H. Becu, Merville, France.—Dated 
19th June, 1858.— This invention relates to 
manufacturing laths used for plastering purposes, 
and in making them in combinations of two, 
| three, four, or other combinations of greater 
|number, instead of singly, as at present used. 
The patentee makes the laths in the form of per- 
_forated boards or sheets, of a width and length 
according to the wood to be used, or other circum- 
stances. He perforates, or forms the separation 
openings of the laths to receive and hold the 
plaster by piercing battens or planks with parallel 
slits, of a length corresponding with the distance 

_ between the joists or timbers on which they are to 
| be nailed, leaving a solid piece at the parts in 
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contact with the joists, &e. After piercing the 
battens, which may be done by punching, or by 
circular saws, or by other means, he cuts them into 
thin boards or sheets. In this state combined laths 
are ready for use. Latis of this manufacture are 
quickly and firmly secured in position by driving 
the nails through the solid part of the board or 
sheets, besides requiring a much smaller number 
of nails than is used for ordinary laths to cover 
the same surface. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Reading.—The corner-stone of the new Masonic 
Hall has been laid here, with the usual ceremonial 
of the craft. 

Winchester.—The Corn-Exchange Committee 
have resolved to inclose with a partially-glazed 
roof the area in the centre of the building, at a 
cost not exceeding 500/. in conformity with the 
plans submitted by Mr. J. Colson, architect. 

Gloucester.—The street architecture of this city 
is assuming new forms. The local Chronicle speaks 
of the design to erect two new houses on the site 
of two old ones in Westgate-street. Mr. Knight, 
of Cheltenham, is the architect, and Messrs. Win- 
gate, of this city, are the builders. The fronts are 
to be of freestone, in the Venetian Gothic style, 
carved and ornamented, and with plate-glass win- 
dows. The old houses now in course of demolition 
date from the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The timber frame-work was of substantial oak, 
and is even now in good condition. On oneof the 
fascia boards were carved the arms of the twelve 
guilds or trades union of which Gloucester formerly 
boasted. The carving over the old shop is to be 
incorporated into the design of the new. The 
business premises of Mr. Wheeler, seedsman, North- 
gate-street, have just been completed by Messrs. 
Medland and Maberly. The design isa kind of 
late Italian or Lombardie style. This building has 
also been erected by Messrs. Wingate. 

Plymouth.—Alterations and extensions are now 
being made to the offices of the South Devon Rail- 
way Company at Plymouth, under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Norman, of Devonport, architect. The 
additional accommodation thus acquired is m con- 
sequence of the almost immediate opening of the 
Cornwall and Tavistock lines, which terminate at 
this station. 

Sandbach,—The public building recently com- 
pleted at Sandbach has been inaugurated, by the 
opening of the last completed portion of the build- 
ing, viz. the Corn Exchange. The reading-room, 
library, and lecture-hall, have been opened for 
some time. One portion will be appropriated to 
the Sandbach Library and Scientitic Institute, 
another to the purpose of a reading-room and 
library in connection with that institution. The 
building is of brick, with ornamented stone work. 
It has been erected from a design by Mr. Scott. 
Towards defraying the cost of its erection, the 
sum of 2,100/. has been raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and there still remains a debt unpaid 





of 600/. exclusive of the sum required for in- 


been formally opened. There is room for nearly 
200 ehildren, and the cost, exclusive of site, is about 
8007. The contractors for the building were 
Messrs. Trotter and White, Morpeth. 

Sunderland.—The bridge at Sunderland has 
been re-opened, though not quite finished. The 
width, both in its carriage and passenger roads, is 
considerably greater, while the gradients are much 
more easy: the crown of the arch is considerably 
reduced, and the bridge may almost be said to be 
level. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 

Ward v. Lowndes.—-The plaintiff in this action 
(tried at Gloucester on the 2nd inst.) was an archi- 
tect at Hanley, in Staffordshire, and he sued the 
defendant, who was clerk to the Local Board of 
Health to the Tunstall district, to recover a sum 
of money whieh he aileged was due to him in 
respect of certain designs which he had sent in to 
the former Tunstall Improvement Commissioners, 
and which had been approved of by them, for the 
construction of a new market. The present board 
had appointed another architect, and the plaintiff 


now claimed his 2} per-centage upon the plan | 
which he had sent in, and which had been ap- | 


proved, and he also claimed a sum of 317. 10s. in 
respect of services rendered to the present board. 
There were sixteen pleas on the record, raising 
various questions, and in the result, Mr. Baron 
Channell directed the jury to find for the plaintiff, 
giving the defendant leave to move on five points 
reserved in his favour 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Messrs. D. Norris and Son, builders, of High-street, 
Tooting, appeared before Mr. Paynter, at the Police-court 
at Wandsworth, on Thursday, March 31st, to answer the 
complaint of Mr. A. J. Eiscocks, the surveyor of buildings 
for Wandsworth and Tooting, for neglecting to give him, 
as such district surveyor, due notice previously to the | 
cutting down parts of an external wall to a house in the 
occupation of Mr. Goodheart. They pleaded not guilty. 

The district surveyor described the work, and said that | 
such cutting away could not be done without great care, 
or without, in most instances, doing lasting damage to 
the structure. This proceeding was taken as a matter of | 


tion was one of negligence, and he should request the 
jury to say yes or no to the question whether the persons 
employed by the defendants to make the alterations had 
exercised the necessary skill and caution to effect that 
object ? 

The jury then again retired, and were absent morethan 
an hour, and upon their return into court said they were 
of opinion that proper skill and caution had not been 
exercised by the persons employed by the defendants to 
make the repairs and alterations, and they therefore 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 10/. damages. 





Hooks Received. 


The Engineer’s Journal, Railway, Public Works, 

and Mining Gazette, of India and the Colonies. 
THe Caleutta Engineer's Journal has got into a 
second volume, and, what is of more consequence, 
is improving as it goes. We had occasion to 
| differ from it in respect of Indian hospitals, and 
\to controvert its statements, but that does not 
prevent us from bearing evidence to its useful- 
ness. India offers a good field for engineering 
| skill, and such a journal as this may be of the 
| greatest service to the country. The editor has 
| adopted as a motto the sentence, “ True engineer- 
ing consists in overcoming difficulties, not in 
avoiding them.” Shareholders will be of a dif- 
| ferent opinion, and we advise him to expunge it 
|as soon as possible. It has been acted on too 
long already. 





| 


| 
j 
} 
| 





| 

| VARIORUM. 

| “Next Week: a Journal of Amusements for 
| Visitors to and Residents in the Metropolis,” 
|eontains something more even than the title 
| promises. The idea is a good one, and is evidently 
| being worked out by intelligent hands. 
| Harmonious Colouring; especially as applied te 
| Photographs; by an Artist-Ph yntographer ” (Cas- 
sell, Petter and Galpin), is a useful manual, by 
Mr. James Newman. It is fall of practical sug- 
gestions as to colouring photographs, and just 
touches on the philosophy of colour. “ The 
annual Report of the Manchester School of Art (sec- 
tional department of the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion), read at the annual meeting, February 22, 
1859,” has just been printed. Mr. Hammersley, 








principle, to try the question, and not for penalty. ithe head master, states, in his Report, that 


Messrs. Norris admitted having done as the complainant 
alleged, but said they did not consider it came within the 
meaning of an alteration, as it was merely to put in win- 
dows down to the floor. 


“ During the year 1858, 549 pupils have attended 


ithe classes of the School of Art; 800 pupils of 
| parochial schools have been taught by art-pupil 


Mr. Paynter considered that such work too frequently | teachers; 2,451 by the masters or certificated 


involved serious damage to buildings: he was well ac- 
quainted with the nature of such work, and instanced 
buildings im the Temple, which had been brought to pre- 


lteachers of the School of Art; giving a total of 
3,800. This, however, does not entirely convey 


mature destruction, by cutting down the brickwork | the whole of the direct teaching intiuences of the 


between the piers. Notice should have been given : how- 
ever, as this was merely to try the question, be would in- 
flict a nominal penalty only, with costs. 





THE FALL OF STAIRS AT POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. 
Brazier v. The Directors of the Institution. 

THis was an action to recover damages for an injury 
alleged to have been sustained by the negligence of the 
defendants. 

Mr. Lush, Q.C. Mr. T. J. Clark, and Mr. Garth, were 
for the plaintiff. Mr. Edwin James, Q.C. and Mr. Joseph 


creasing the collection of books, maps, &e. for the | Brown appeared on the other side. 


library. 

Wombourne. — Plans have been prepared by | 
Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, architect, for the 
erection of a new school-building, comprising 
boys, girls, and infants’ schools. Advertisements 
for tenders were ordered by the Committee to 
be inserted in the Wolverhampton Chronicle and 
the Builder. A total of 1,200/. has already been 
secured towards the building fund, but this sum 
will not be sufficient to meet the entire expenses. 

Chester. — Mr. Hitchen, says the Chester 
Chronicle, has commenced his contract for the | 
new bank, and is busy laying the foundations for 
the building. The architect, Mr. Williams, of 
Liverpool, has appointed Mr. W. Hankey, builder, 
of this city, as clerk of the works. The contractor 
for making the bricks for the proposed additions | 
to the County Lunatic Asylum has commenced | 
operations; and the works are intrusted to Mr. | 
Penson. 

Liverpool.—The foundation stone of the Infant 
Orphan Asylum has been laid. The new edifice | 
(for 300 infant orphans) is to be built in Melville- 
place, contiguous to the Orphan Asylum for boys, 
and in the same style. Mr. John Cunningham is 
the architect. The design has been so arranged | 
with these buildings and with the Church of the 
Holy Innocents, as to render the whole a symme- 
trical group. A new exchange-room, which it 
is proposed to erect in Liverpool, will, it is said, 
be one of the largest in the United Kingdom, | 
greatly exceeding in size the large hall in St. 
George’s Hall. The length will be 135 feet, the 
breadth 95 feet, and the height 60 feet. 


Bedlington.—A new school at Bedlington has; 








The defendants in this are the directors of the Poly- 


brought by the plainti‘f, who is a young woman in humble 
circumstances, to recover damages for injuries she sus- 
tained by the falling of the staircase at the Institution on 
the 3rd of January last. The plaintiff was one of the un- | 
fortunate persons present on the occasion; but although 
she fell a considerab'e distance, she escaped without re- 
ceiving any material injury. It was alleged that this 
accident arose from the defendants having, a short time 
before the accident, caused the stone steps of the stair- 
case to be repaired, and that this was dene improperly by 
cutting a groove to let insome iron plating, about 6 inches 
from the place where they were inserted in the wall, 
which had the effect of weakening them, and the conse- 
quence was that the whole of them broke at the spot 
where the groove had been made, and that this was the 
cause of the mischief { 

Evidence to this effect was given by Mr. Jarvis, of 
Southwark, Mr. Laxton, and Mr. Christopher Eales. 

On the part of the defendants Mr. Marsh Nelson, Mr. 
Renton, Mr. James Thomson, Mr. Ashpitel, and Mr. C, H. 
Smith were examinec. 

Mr. Justice Wightman summed up the whole of the | 
evidence very carefully, and in the result left four ques- 


| tions for the consideration of the jury :—first, whether the | 
| defendants had thernselves been guilty of negligence ; 
| secondly, whether they had employed competent persons | 


| 
to perform the duty of making the alterations that were 
required ; thirdly, whether, supposing they had done so, | 
those persons had performed the duty cast upon them ina 
proper and workmanlike manner ; and, fourthly, whether | 
the accident was attributable to their neglect in this par- 
ticular, or to the defective manner in which the building | 
had been originally constructed. 
The jury retired at half-past five o’clock, and at half- 
past six they returned mt» court, and said that, with | 
regard to the first question, they were of vpinion that | 
there had been no negligence on the part of the de- 


| fendants personally; as to the second question, they 


were of opinion that they had employed competent per- 
sons to make the alterations ; as tothe third, they could 
not undertake to say that the persons so employed had 


|taken the proper method to repair the staircase in| 


question. : ; 
Mr. Justice Wightman interposed, and said the ques- 


school. In most well-managed parochial and 
private schools very much instruction is conveyed 
by the principal of the school, in classes conducted 
independently of the visiting art-teachers ; and it 
may be assumed, without fear of over-estimate, 
| that the number given as under our imme- 
| diate instruction is only about half the number 
‘influenced by the action of the school.” 
|The Messrs. Chambers are engaged on what they 
call their “crowning contribution” to cheap lite- 
irature, in the form of an “ Encyclopedia or 
| Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People ; 





| technic Institution, in Regent-street, and the action was | on the basis of the latest edition of the German 


Conversations Lexicon; illustrated by wood en- 
gravings and maps.” Onlya single number is yet 
before us; but we doubt not it affords a fair 
specimen of the style in which the editors are 
resolved to go through with the work, in which 
case there can be no question of its utility and 
excellence. It is being issued in weekly sheets at 
14d. each, and monthly parts at 7d. and will form 
six or seven volumes, containing about eighty 
monthly parts, the volumes being similar in size 
and appearance to those of “Chambers’s Informa- 
tion for the People.’——Amongst our books re- 
ceived we observe the second number of a new 
monthly half-crown Review, titled “‘ The Universal 
Review of Politics, Literature, and Social Science ” 
(Allen and Co, Leadenhall-street). It contains a 
series of well-written articles, and promises fairly 
for public favour. Mr. Murray is publishing 

3vron’s Poetical Works” in one-shilling parts, 
a wonderfully cheap issue of the only complete 
edition. In a similar shape the same publisher 
(Albemarle-street), is producing Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson,” the most charming biography ever 
written. Parts I. and II. contain, each, Yo pages, 
with engravings, for one shilling. 








Lonpon AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
Socirry.—At the next meeting of this society, to 
be held at Christ’s Hospital, the Duke of Cam- 


‘bridge will preside. Going thence, the meeting 


will examine St. Bartholomew’s the Great, and 
Less; St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; Barber’s Hall; 


| London-wall, and other antiquities. 
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Miscellanen. 


New WESTMINSTER BripGr.—Is it safe to rely 
on vulcanized India-rubber for padding the bridge? 
Will it not soon lose its elasticity, and then crumble 
under pressure? Have the Woods and Forests 
been well advised about this ?—N, R. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—A meet- 
ing of this society was held on Monday evening, 
28th March, in the Upper Hall of the Scottish 
Exhibition-rooms, Bath-street, Mr. Wilson in the 
chair. Mr. T. C. Gregory read a communication 
“On Foundations, Natural and Artificial,” illus- 
trated by a number of drawings. The paper con- 
tained a large amount of information upon the 
subject of foundations, derived in a great measure 
from experience on the Great Western Railway of 
Canada. Afterwards Mr. John Mossman, sculp- 
tor, read a communication “ On Sculpture, in con- 
nection with Architecture.” 

Bricks anp Trirs.—In the case, Bulmer and 
Sharpe, Middlesbro’, ». Moore, Belfast, Ireland, 
before Chief Baron Prickard, and a special jury, 
tried at Armagh, twenty-four witnesses having 
been examined, in a protracted trial of four days’ 
duration, the jury, having been about half-an-hour 
in consultation, returned to court with a verdict for 
plaintiffs on all the issues, finding that the inven- 
tion of the plaintiffs was new at the time of the 
granting of the letters patent—that they were the 
first and true inventors—that the invention was 
an improvement in the manufacture of bricks, 
tiles, and other articles, from plastic substances— 
that the defendant infringed the letters patent, 
and did not use said invention, or enjoy the pri- 
vilege of using the same, by permission of the 
plaintiffs: and the jury further found that the 
plaintiffs had sustained 25/. damages and costs, 
by reason of the grievances; and, finally, that 
the defendant did not use the invention merely 
as an experiment, in order to decide whether 
he would take out a license, but used same for the 
purposes of trade. 

Roman REMAINS NEAR BaLe.—A countryman 
who was tilling his land near the amphitheatre of 
Augusta Raucacorum, of the ancient Romans, 
near Bale-Augst, discovered the remains of a 
dwelling-house. Continuing his excavations, in 
the chambers of this habitation, he brought to 
light the walls, covered with paintings on plaster, 


and the floor in a perfect state of preservation. | 


In one of the rooms were found handsome brooches 
of large dimensions in iron, brass kitchen utensils, 
also well preserved, and a glass goblet containing 
carbonized wheat. An inhabitant of Bale-Augst, 
having given an entertainment to his friends a few 
days ago, bought the glass to show it on the table 
as a curiosity to his guests. 

DIscovVERY OF AN ANCIENT Prece oF ScvuLp- 
TURE 1N EpINBURGH.—Although the old build- 
ings now nearly swept away to make room for 
Lord Cockburn-street did not possess much attrac- 
tion for the archwologist, either in respect of age 
or character, says the Scotsman, the excavations 
have brought to light a few interesting relics. 
Chief among them is a sculptured stone, which was 
found the other day, face downwards, in the foun- 
dation of a house-wall in Mary King’s-close. The 
house was one of the oldest in the locality. The 
relic is. of freestone. The subject is the adminis- 
tration of the last sacrament of the Romish 
Church, and represents an apartment with the 
dying person on a couch surrounded by figures of 
sorrowing relatives and officiating monks. The 
majority of the figures remain only in rounded 
outline, but in the others the features are easily 
traced, and in one or two instances tolerably dis- 
tinct. It is considered probable that it belongs 
to the early days of the fourteenth century. 

Tak AND Lime.—In answer to your corre- 
spondent of the 19th ult. who asks how to mix 
gas tar and lime, in order to make either wood 


or masonwork waterproof, I have used the follow- | 


ing method with great success :—To prepare gas 
or coal tar for coating woodwork with, get some of 
the best stone lime, and slake it to a fine powder 
(avoid chalk lime): it is the magnesian limestone 
that is used here (Sunderland): boil the tarforabout 
half an hour, and then add about one pint of the hot 
lime powder to a gallon of tar, and boil it about 
half an hour longer (keep stirring it all the while), 
then it will be ready for use. Lay it on witha 


brush while it is hot, and you will find it to set | 
hard, and have the brilliant appearance that your | 


correspondent requires, It is the best coating for 
woodwork that I know of, except lead. Give your 
masonwork one or two coats of the same, pre- 
paratory, and it will be much cheaper than the 
method recommended by “ Sphinx,” p. 225. 

A PracricaL WorKMAN. 


A Cuvrcnu For SaLte.—Messrs. Rushworth and 
Jarvis have sent us a view of the National Scottish 


| Church, London, which is for sale by auction, on 


, the 4th May next, and say, “we believe there is 


/no instance on record of a church of this magni- 
tude having been sold by public auction to the 
| highest bidder. The church is open, and under 
the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of the 
| Free Church of Scotland, but possession will be 
‘given to the highest bidder at Midsummer next.” 
It is a peculiar incident certainly, but we believe 
there was a similar occurrence at Bristol a few 
‘years ago. The Scottish Church was designed by 
| Mr. Tite. 

Maryn DraryaGe.—At a public meeting held at 
ithe Oxford Gallery, on Friday, the 1st instant, 
Mr. J. A. Nicholay in the chair, the following 
_resolutions were carried unanimously, Mr. D’Iffan- 
|ger, jun. declining to vote, on account of his 
| position as member of the Metropolitan Board. 
| Resolved,—‘ That it is expedient to obtain an Act 
of Parliament to compel the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (in exercise of their powers under the 
21st and 22nd Vict. c. 104), first to construct the 
projected intercepting tunnel sewers next the 
| River Thames.” Resolved,—“ That a committee 
| be appointed to wait on the Members for the 


| metropolitan boroughs to ensure their services in | 
|procuring the required Act of Parliament, and | 
|that the committee, with powers to add to its, 


| number, consist of Mr. W. Loader, Mr. C. Freeth, 
jand Mr. Smart.” 

| MoNUMENT TO THE LATE BisHor or Lonpox.— 
| A monument is to be erected in St. Paul’s to this 
excellent prelate, a sum of 1,200/. being at the 
| disposal of a committee for the purpose. They 
have issued invitations to compete to no fewer 
than eighteen artists: the cost of the competition, 
divided between the eighteen, will, therefore, 
jamount to the sum that one of the eighteen will 
receive, and the committee, we humbly think, 
might have limited their application to half a 
| dozen, with quite as much probability of a satis- 
|factory result. The list contains two painters, 
|Mr. Dyce and Mr. Richmond, both admirable 
artists, and men of unquestionable ability, but 
| they are no more sculptors than Messrs. Foley and 
McDowell are painters: if these two were asked to 
compete with Messrs. Dyce and Richmond in deco- 


_enmenemeioniaal 


BUILDING THE PyRamips.—Many plans have 
been propounded as likely to have been followed 
to raise the enormous stones with which the 
pyramids are built, but I am not certain that the 
following has ever been given to the world. I 
have some curious evidences for believing that the 
method consisted simply in the use of spindles or 
ribbed rollers, instead of plain round ones (as used 
at Nineveh), and that the stones were worked up 
the mounds raised for the purpose to the height 
required, by an immense number of slaves and 
camels.-H. WHITAKER. 

Tue Frencu Gattery.—The gallery in Pall- 
mall known by this title, contains, on the present. 
| occasion, a collection of foreign works of art not 
| wholly French, but very interesting. It includes, 

for example, a remarkable imitative work, full of 
| character, by Leys, a companion to one belonging 
to Mr. Uzielli, still in the Museum at Brompton. 
Although the collection does not represent all 
| classes of French artists,—is confined, indeed, to 
small pictures,—it will well repay a visit. Rosa 
Bonheur, Meissoniet, Gerome, Frere, Louis Gallait, 
Couture, and others, have contributed. 
| Gas.—At a meeting of the Parliamentary Com- 
| mittee on Metropolitan Gas Supply, it appears, 
| the metropolis delegates refused to assent to the 
principle of exclusive districts to the companies, 
as perpetuating monopoly ; and, after a long and, 
it is said, stormy discussion, the committee broke 
up without agreement, leaving the parishes to 
| introduce a bill on the subject——-At_ the annual 
| meeting of the shareholders of the Wantage Gas 
and Coke Company, it was ordered, amongst other 
| things, that the price of gas be reduced from 
8s. 4d. to 7s. Gd. per 1,000 feet, on the 4th of 
| July next, and that a dividend of 5/. per cent. be 
‘paid to the shareholders. At the Boston Gas 
| Company’s offices tenders for a new gasometer 
/and tank have been opened, and the following 
accepted :—Brick tank, 86 feet diameter and 24 
feet deep, Mr. W. Stainton, 1,950/.; wrought- 
| iron gasometer, 85 feet diameter and 24 feet deep, 
| Mr. B. Whitehouse, West Bromwich, 1,500/. 
| PowpER MAGAZINES; THEIR EXPLOSION, AND 
| MEANS OF DIMINISHING THE EVILS RESULTANT.— 
| The serious explosion at Hounslow, the other day, 
had scarcely taken place, and the coroner’s inquest 
on seven dead bodies, or fragments of bodies, 








rating the walls of the House of Lords, we imagine | Tather, had just been opened, when another explo- 


that they would receive the application as either a 
“hoax” or an insult. We cannot doubt, that in 
such a spirit Messrs. Dyce and Richmond protested 
against a requisition to compete with Messrs. 
Foley and McDowell, in designing and executing 
a recumbent figure to constitute a monument to 
the memory of Dr. Blomfield. We can only 


sion occurred at the Faversham Gunpowder-mills, 
_ blowing up the building and scattering fragments 
| to a distance of several miles. In the Hounslow 
jease, not only were two buildings destroyed, 
| but damage was done to houses all round, to a 
| distance of no less than six miles, and the shock 
| was felt even at nine miles’ distance. Surely some- 


suppose that, in the confusion incident to examining | thing could be done, in improved construction of 


a Royal Academy catalogue, the committee sup- 
posed Messrs. Dyce and Richmond to be sculptors, 
and not painters, and that they did not discover 
their mistake until the two painters informed 
them of it. Ifit be not “a mistake,” it is about 
as gross an error as the history of art records; but 
we are now so accustomed to “blunders” con- 


| such premises, in order at least to confine or limit 
| the effects of explosions, if nothing more can be 

done to prevent them entirely. Could they only 

be so formed as to send the force of explosion 
|more directly downwards and upwards, perhaps 
' the area of damage might be limited, and even the 
| lives of those close beside the explosion saved. It 


cerning competitions that we can scarcely marvel | Would be well for architects and engineers to con- 


at any absurdity or injustice connected with them. 
| —Art-Journal, 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC 
tract has been concluded with Messrs. Glass, 
, Elliott, and Co. for the construction of a sub- 
marine cable in connection with the intended 
telegraph communication between Liverpool and 
Holyhead station. The same company are about 
to construct a line of telegraph wires along the 
entire length of the Liverpool Docks. The wires 
will pass through the principal warehouses of the 
dock trusts. A foreign scientific journal gives 
the following summary of the different lines where 
submarine telegraphs have been laid, up to the 
end of 1858 :— 











Length in 
Dates. miles. 
1850, England and France ........-...+++ coe 
1852. England and Belgium ................ 702 
oe SBME GG TIAN oo ics ccc einde 64 
1853. England and Holland.................. 1074 
» Ireland and Scotland.................. 243 
1654. Italy and Corsica .........-.cs000.-0+ Gf 
op TES WI ER once naueiécaneees 94 
pf OE, CEBU I). xc va ccccnseness 14} 
oo smemmark (1Attie GRE... cc ccc cceee 43 
1855. Denmark (Channel of the Sound) ...... 11} 
» Scotland (Frith of Forth) ...........+..- 34 
bb EE ND co docarocccansendsers ene covce M71 
9 Solent (Isle of Wight) .....0...ssce,0e 3 
1856. Straits of Messina ............. 43 
| » Gulfof St. Lawrence......... 74 
», Strait of Northumberland..... ae 94 
og A EDL, f oc b o.b8 ch vcs shoas sais 1} 
» Nova Scotia (Isthmus of Canso)........ 13 
», St. Petersburg and Cronstadt.......... s 
1657. Sicily and Algeria .......ssscccccsvecs 1494 
1858. Bay of Valentia (Ireland) and that of 
Trinity (ANSGTICR).. 0625s cscccceses «+. 1,8273 
Total in 1858...... 2,77323 


PROGRESS. — A con- 


| sider and suggest some means of improvement in 
| these or other respects. 
PuBsLic COMPETITION OF ENGINEERS FOR THE 
| InpIAN GOVERNMENT.—The Secretary of State 
for India has caused to be advertised a compe- 
| tition, which is to be opened on the 10th of May, 
| for twenty-four junior appointments in theengineer 
establishment, and twenty-four junior appoint- 
'ments in the upper subordinate establishment, of 
| the Department of Public Works in India. Can- 
_didates for appointment to the engineer establish- 
' ment must be under twenty-two years of age, and 
'must have passed not less than three years as 
-articled pupils to a civil engineer. The subjects 
| for examination include English and Anglo-Indian 
history and geography ; algebra ; Euclid, eleventh 
| book ; mechanics; hydrostatics, and hydraulics ; 
| making working drawings of machinery, and plans, 
elevations, and sections of buildings; framing of 
estimates and specifications from given plans and 
data; projects for bridges, locks, dams, roads, and 
| other engineering works ; trigonometrical survey- 
|ing; land surveying and plotting from field-book ; 
levelling, and use of the instruments employed. 
Candidates for the upper subordinate establish- 
/ment must have been three years under a civil or 
fre ogene engineer, or in some trade connected 
| with engineering, and be under twenty-two years 
lofage. The subjects of examination will comprise 
| the English language ; arithmetic ; mensuration of 
planes and solids; framing of estimates of build- 
ings of simple form ; drawing plans and elevations 
of buildings of simple construction, and diagrams 
of ordinary mechanical appliances ; levelling with 
the Y level ; and land surveying and plotting. 
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